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The Problem of Life 

Man is perpetually haunted by insistent questions that imperiously 
demand an answer. He may shut his ears to them but they will spon- 
taneously arise from the depths of his heart and give him no rest 
until he has boldly faced and satisfactorily settled them. Because 
this is so, there never has been an age in human history that did not 
have some kind of a philosophy, since philosophy is nothing else 
than the attempt to answer the questions which the universe shouts 
at man and which reécho in his breast and will not be dismissed. 
Everything in this wide universe, the moment man directs his atten- 
tion towards it, takes on the form of an interrogation mark and 
evokes in his mind the queries: What does it mean? Why is it? 
What is its purpose? What is its value? What is its place in the 
total scheme of things? The philosopher always finds an audience 
because he claims to have an answer to those questions which pursue 
and torment the mind of man. It is even so in our days, for books 
dealing with problems of life and cosmic issues are eagerly read. 
Demand for many things may have declined; it is not so with the 
demand for philosophy. 

It is futile advice to tell man to cultivate his garden, to live from 
day to day, to be unconcerned about the morrow, to confine his 
thoughts to the experiences of the moment, to rest contented in the 
embrace of the sense world and to let speculative problems alone. 
He may try but he will not succeed for any length of time, for soon 
the philosophical instinct will assert itself and compel him to inves- 
tigate, to inquire, to ponder and to reflect. If he is to live as man 
at all, he must live on the level of reflective thought. “The asking 
of questions,” writes Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, “and the con- 
scious, persistent, and deliberate search for their answers, is charac- 
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teristically human. . . . We may at once remind ourselves of the 
truth which was clearly enough enunciated as long ago as Aristotle, 
namely, that every man, inasmuch as he is a man, is also a philos- 
opher. If, then, we say to ourselves ‘You must not philosophize,’ 
the answer of our common nature comes back: ‘And yet you must 
philosophize.’’’* There is no escaping from reflection, as there is 
no running away from our shadow. Stubbornly reflection thrusts 
itself upon our mind when we are confronted by the realities of ex- 
istence, especially when something goes wrong with the facts of 
experience and when the stream of life does not flow smoothly and 
placidly. If in the bright sunshine of happiness man can become as 
thoughtless as the butterfly, he cannot remain so when the shadows 
close in upon him and the clouds glower down upon him. Pros- 
perity may leave him unreflecting, but adversity will galvanize his 
thought into feverish activity. Let death step into his life and his 
naive, unreflecting acceptance of the universe will be disturbed. He 
no longer goes calmly about the affairs of his daily life, but flings 
to the sky his challenging question: Why? 


If it is true in a sense that we must live before we can philosophize, 
it is equally and perhaps more emphatically true that we must philos- 
ophize before we can live. We have to get some knowledge of the 
purpose of life and the value of existence before we can start to live 
on the human plane, for the view which we form concerning these 
questions is of the utmost practical importance. Our philosophy of 
life ultimately and finally determines our manner of living. Mr. 
Chesterton has fully realized this fact and does not exaggerate when 
he writes: “There are some people—and I am one of them—who 
think that the most practical and important thing about a man is still 
his view of the universe. We think that for a landlady considering 
a lodger it is important to know his income, but still more important 
to know his philosophy. We think that for a general about to fight 
an enemy it is important to know the enemy’s numbers, but still 
more important to know the enemy’s philosophy. We think the 
question is not whether the theory of the cosmos affects matters, but 
whether in the long run anything else affects them.”? William 


1“What Can I Know? An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of its 
Attainment, and its Relations to the Practical Life’ (New York City). 


*“Heretics” (New York City). 
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James proclaims his full agreement with this emphatic view of the 
practical importance of philosophy: “I think with Mr. Chesterton 
in this matter. I know that you, ladies and gentlemen, have a 
philosophy, each and all of you, and that the most interesting and 
important thing about it is the way in which it determines the per- 
spective in your several worlds. . . . Let a controversy begin in a 
smoking-room anywhere, about free will or God’s omniscience, or 













good or evil, and see how every one in the place pricks up his ears. 

. . Philosophy is at once the most sublime and the most trivial of 
human pursuits. It works in the minutest crannies and it opens out 
the widest vistas. It bakes no bread, as has been said, but it can in- 
spire our souls with courage, and no one of us can get along without 
the far-flashing beams of light it sends over the world’s perspec- 
tives.’’* It certainly will make a tremendous difference in my prac- 
tical outlook on life whether I take my terrestrial existence as the 
be-all and end-all, or whether I view it as a segment of a larger ex- 
perience and a preparatory step to a greater and richer fulfillment; 
whether I invest it with finality or subordinate it to a more compre- 
hensive purpose. In the former supposition, it shrivels to a thing 
of trivial significance; in the latter, it becomes pregnant and big 
with glorious possibilities and fearful consequences. Thus, man 
cannot live his life until he knows what his life is intended to be 












and what, as a consequence, he is supposed to make of it. 









What Are We to Do with Our Lives? 
H. G. Wells has written a booklet which bears this poignant ques- 
tion as its title. It is a question which every mortal will have to put 






to himself and which he will have to answer. Life is a thing of very 
plastic stuff that may be cast in various molds. I can make out of 
it a thing of beauty or a thing of surpassing ugliness. If there is no 
final judgment to be passed on the quality of my work, the outcome 
is of no consequence. If, on the other hand, a verdict awaits the 







result of my endeavors, the outcome is of supreme importance. 
Moreover, I must come to a definite decision in the matter. The 
thing is pressing and urgent, for, as I hesitate, life flows and hastens 
to its end and, as it flows on, it is either improved or wasted. Delay 
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means lost opportunities and unexploited possibilities. In this Omar 
Khayyam was right when he said: 


“The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the bird is on the wing.’”* 


A neutral attitude in the matter is impossible. We cannot steer 
our life along a safe, intermediate course. A choice is forced upon 
us. We are confronted by what William James calls a living option 
of a momentous nature in which we are compelled to take sides, for 
refusing to take sides is equivalent to a negative decision. The ques- 
tion, then, is a live one, scintillating with actual significance and 
fraught with irrevocability. This living character of the issue in- 
volved is well expressed by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who ad- 
dresses those that would withhold a decision in the matter in the 
following strain: “You agnostics may hold your opinions in sus- 
pense, but you cannot hold your life in suspense. Whether life is all 
fortuitous accident, or whether purpose is at the heart of it; whether 
a character like Christ’s is a revelation of the eternal or an accident 
struck off like a chance spark from colliding electrons; whether the 
end of everything is a coffin and an ash heap or an open sepulchre 
and a hope, you have to live one way or the other.’ 

Now, there are various courses which a man may pursue. He 
may devote his life to the realization of high moral ideals and to 
spiritual self-improvement, or he may give himself over to mere 
pleasure-seeking and selfish aims. That is the real practical dilemna 
which confronts him. No third way is open to him, for, if he 
should choose to drift aimlessly and without any definite orienta- 
tion, he will find that he invariably is caught and carried away by 
the currents of egotism and sense gratification. The judgment of 
mankind unanimously applauds the life led on the lofty plane of 
moral idealism and has nothing but scorn for the votary of pleasure. 
Even the man who chooses the easy path of selfishness and pleasure 
does not admire himself for his choice. Self-indulgence does not 
command respect, yet it possesses strong attractions and is unde- 
niably the easiest path to pursue, whereas consistently to shape one’s 
life in conformity with the requirements of moral idealism implies 


*“Rubaiyat,” rendered into English by Edward Fitzgerald. 
SQuoted from The Catholic World, October, 1931. 
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never-ceasing effort, strenuous endeavor and numerous sacrifices. 
Which of these courses man will decide upon, depends on the evalua- 
tion which he puts on life. Only a noble concept of life can give 
him the inspiration necessary to maintain himself on the elevated 
plane of genuine human morality. In order to lead a really human 
life, man must have a philosophy which invests life with supreme 
dignity and attaches to it a value that makes sacrifice and effort for 
its sake reasonable and worth while. 


Is Life Worth Living? 

Many of the moderns are overwhelmed by a sense of the utter 
futility and vapidity of life. They are unable to draw from it in- 
spiration for moral effort and the self-abnegation which is indis- 
pensable for truly human living. It is to them a wearisome tread- 
mill that leads nowhere. The practical conclusion of this estimation 
of life would be: extract from the brief span of your existence 
whatever pleasure you can. Moral striving under such conditions 
would be senseless. But there are very few that can bring themselves 
to accept this conclusion. The generality of men cannot deliberately 
and on principle adopt a mode of living that is perfectly in con- 
formity with animal nature. The normal human being feels that 
the animal style of living is not the proper thing for man, but in his 
case would mean a degradation. Here logic is at variance with 
human instincts, for, if human life has no higher and permanent 
value, then really it would be folly to try to make something out of 
it. One does not carve an exquisite artistic design on base metal of 
a perishable nature. 

The whole better nature of man rebels against a philosophy that 
is unable to assign a meaning and value to human life. “Life,” man 
says to himself, “must have some value for otherwise that which is 
man’s glory, morality, loyalty, devotion, consecration to duty, self- 
sacrifice and heroism, is hollow and devoid of any real signifi- 
cance.” We must attribute a value to life or we cannot live in a 
human way. If man, after having accepted the view that life is 
meaningless and without value, yet makes pretense of living accord- 
ing to higher standards than those that regulate the life of the beast 
of the field, he insults logic; but if he frankly stoops to live his life 
consistently on the animal level, he insults his nature. Manifestly, 
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the philosophy that robs life of beauty, meaning and value, and 
strips it bare of all distinctly human import, comes into conflict with 
the best aspirations of our nature and stifles any noble tendency in 
the human heart. 

Life is not worth living on a human plane if it possesses not a 
value that transcends itself. Life as lived within the narrow limits 
of time offers no adequate rewards for the sacrifices which morality 
demands. It holds out no sufficient prizes for the things which 
humanity holds high, such as fidelity, self-restraint, purity, altruistic 
service, filial devotion and heroic fulfillment of duty. We have no 
right in that hypothesis to condemn even the vilest and basest action. 
Scorn for selfishness would be nothing more than a silly gesture. 
Moral indignation at unscrupulous exploitation would amount to 
nothing more than a childish and idle display of temper. Man would 
be good, moral, kind, considerate, faithful, self-sacrificing, com- 
passionate and helpful only at the price of being illogical. These 
conclusions are inescapable if life has no higher value than that 
which is confined to the limits of experience; but these conclusions 
are absolutely inacceptable to humanity. They are even repudiated 
by those who divest life of dignity and value. They dare not be 
logical. Mankind simply could not live by these conclusions. Chaos 
and unspeakable degradation would ensue. Life must have value, 
for otherwise we cannot be men, we cannot live humanly. 

It is useless to say that for practical purposes it does not matter 
what theory we hold concerning the value and purpose of life. 
Psychology and experience disprove this contention. As a matter 
of fact, ideas do work themselves out in practice and man’s conduct 
is shaped by the convictions he entertains. The reason which formu- 
lates our rules of conduct is the same that enuntiates theoretical 
principles of truth; it would then, indeed, be strange if the former 
were not influenced by the latter. Man sometimes is better than the 
philosphy to which he subscribes warrants, but on the whole his life 
reflects his philosophical creed and his actions are the outcome of his 


value judgments. His ideals of conduct ordinarily rise no higher 
than his ideas of life. Well does Mr. Felix Adler warn those who 
belittle man and disparage life of the inevitable result of their pro- 
cedure: “And note that, when men think meanly of themselves, 
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they are apt to act meanly; when men regard themselves as animals, 
they are apt to behave as such.’”® 


Truths by Which Men Live 

To lead a truly human life is an arduous business. It requires 
motives, incentives and inducements of a potent character. It re- 
quires something that will touch the springs of action in man’s soul 
and kindle in his heart a powerful determination. The exigencies of 
the moral life call for convictions that will countenance and en- 
courage moral effort, that will assure man that his striving will not be 
ultimately frustrated of its goal, and that some final importance at- 
taches to his actions. If such truths do not exist or if they remain 
inaccessible to man, the whole edifice of morality will be without 
foundations and will crumble like a house of cards at the slightest 
breath of reflective criticism. The deepest needs of the moral self 
compel man to seek the truths by which he will be enabled and 
strengthened to live as an ethical being, for either man is ethical or 
he is less than a man. 

It is not here claimed that the ethical needs of man establish their 
own objective validity, or that man must accept certain truths be- 
cause he cannot do without them. That would commit us to the 
theories of Pragmatism and Kantianism. The usefulness of a 
proposition does not constitute a guarantee of its truth. The truths 
by which men live must have a deeper and firmer anchorage than 
that which voluntaristic philosophy can offer. We are at present 
only concerned about the way of approach to the ultimate truth, and 
we think that the moral exigencies of his nature and the desperate 
need to find a foundation for the value of life and the dignity of 
human personality are the strongest promptings that send man forth 
in the search of a cosmic philosophy which will redeem his life from 
worthlessness, triviality and futility and offer a warrant for the dig- 
nity which he cannot but attach to his personality. Merely to pos- 
tulate this value and this dignity will not help him, for he cannot 
resign himself to live by fictions, however attractive and congenial 
they may be to his nature. Either reason must sanction the value of 
life and the inherent dignity of human personality or else they must, 


6“*The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal” (New York City). 
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however reluctantly, be surrendered as fond delusions and lovely but 
unsubstantial dreams. 

Now, there is a theory of the universe which finds in the scheme 
of reality a legitimate place for the higher human aspirations, which 
assigns true value to the life of man and safeguards the dignity of 
his personality. This view of reality is favorable to the develop- 
ment of all that is best in human nature and is akin to all that men 
admire, reverence and love. It fits the human heart as the key fits 
the lock for which it has been made. This view makes the powers 
of the universe appear as friendly to man’s striving for goodness and 
virtue. It maps out a world in which the seeds of the good find a 
kindly soil, abundant sunshine, rich nurture and generous protection, 
so that they blossom forth to full flower and come to complete 
fruition. This theory of reality, so perfectly in accord with the 
noblest tendencies of human nature and so hospitable to its loftiest 
ideals, may be called the religious interpretation of the universe. It 
tells man that life has a goal, and that accordingly his striving and 
struggling and suffering are not in vain. It assures man that his ex- 
istence is not bounded by the narrow space intervening between the 
cradle and the grave, but that a more beautiful destiny awaits him in 
the world beyond. It confidently proclaims the existence of a God 
of goodness, mercy and justice who has sent man into this world that 
he make himself worthy of eternal happiness. Thus, life becomes 
precious, infinitely valuable, fraught with meaning and really worth 
living. On this theory the highest values of ethics can effectively be 
maintained. In a universe built on these lines virtue and vice are not 
identical, nor do they ultimately share in the same fate of complete 
extinction. This really is not a sorry, unreasonable and senseless 
scheme of things, but rather one molded closely and near to the 
heart’s desire. 

This admirable congruity of the religious view of the world with 
human nature at its best creates a presumption in its favor; we will 
have to examine whether this view of the meaning of things can 
be upheld on objective grounds and reinforced by rational argument. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 





LATIN IN SERMONS 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


I 

“There was a time,” wrote Father Martindale, S.J., in this Re- 
view, “when sermons were full of quotations from the Fathers, 
even in Latin.” He could have illustrated his declaration wellnigh 
interminably, but spared his readers. Instead, he added that “it is a 
good thing to know the Fathers, and would that we knew them, es- 
pecially the Greek ones, far better than we do! But quotations from 
Fathers, as from ‘authorities,’ interest no one.” If in such case 
they should interest no one, even when quoted in vernacular speech, 
still less could they be supposed to do so if quoted in Latin or Greek. 
Incidentally, one may remark in passing that it is an astonishing 
thing to find, in an English book of piety or in an English sermon, 
quotations from the Greek Fathers printed in Latin instead of in 
Greek, as though the mere Latinizing had added force and authority 
to them. The same thing is not true, of course, of a work printed 
in Latin and giving a quotation from a Greek Father translated into 
Latin. This was done in the Acta et Decreta of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, which concluded its Chapter on Preaching 
with a Latin rendering of appropriate words from St. John Chrysos- 
tom. Similarly, if a preacher should quote any Father in an English 
sermon, not Latin or Greek but English ought to be the medium 
employed. 

As noted above, illustrations or quotations from the Fathers “even 
in Latin” were once the custom of preachers. But it is interesting 
to know that thoughtful and sensible preachers quietly rebelled 
against a profusion of such Latin extracts. St. Francis de Sales 
laughingly retailed to the Bishop of Belley a criticism of the Saint’s 
preaching coming even from his own father: “Provost, indeed you 
preach too much. .. . In my time it was very different; sermons 
were much rarer, but goodness knows, what real preachments they 
were—so studied, so learned, more Latin and Greek in one than you 
stick into a dozen! Everybody was edified and delighted; they 
trooped to listen as if they expected to pick up manna; but now you 
make sermons such everyday matters that nobody thinks much of 
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them or you!” One might gather from this anecdote that the Saint 
quoted the Fathers in Latin or Greek only with notably great rarity, 
but that he nevertheless did quote them. A little graceful yielding 
to custom was not amiss. A little dazzling of the hearers may not 
have been amiss either—in view of the remark made by the cele- 
brated Nonconformist minister of the seventeenth century, Richard 
Baxter, who strongly advised great plainness and clearness in preach- 
ing, but nevertheless admitted that, once every year, he preached a 
sermon which not the brightest of his yokel auditory could hope to 
understand, in order that he might retain, in their humble judgment, 
a respect for his superior intellectual attainments and a correspond- 
ing willingness to accept his doctrines and admonitions. 

Whether the Fathers are quoted in Latin (I am very confident 
that they are not quoted in Greek) in our own day by preachers, I do 
not know. Volumes of printed sermons will be a poor index here. 
It is the young and ambitious preacher who may have the poor 
judgment to doso. In saying this, I am but recalling a sorry enough 
incident in my own youthful career as a preacher, since on one occa- 
sion I repeated a painfully memorized, because a very long, quota- 
tion from Tertullian about the rapid growth of the Church in his 
own day. It was the implevimus omnia vestra challenge, and I have 
quoted (insecurely) the only words of it that still linger in my 
memory. 

St. Francis de Sales fought against the custom by quiet indirec- 
tion. In a later day, St. Alphonsus Liguori advised against it in 
more formal fashion in his directions to his preachers. In our own 
day, Pére Sertillanges, O.P., has some very practical advice concern- 
ing the Fathers as a source for inspiration in sermons, in his 
“L’Orateur Chrétien” (pp. 39-42). He says nothing, however, 
about quoting them, whether in French or in the original. But he 
has something to say about quoting the Scriptures in Latin. A sep- 
arate section of this paper should be devoted to this subject. 


II 
Having discussed the immense value of this Scriptural source 
for the preacher, he proceeds to give some rules for its proper utiliza- 
tion. The first practical rule is to entertain a proper respect for the 
Scriptures—‘“cela va de soi,” as he remarks. Nevertheless, he cau- 
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tions that a certain kind of “literary” trend in our make-up might 
lead us to forget this primary requisite. He illustrates our danger 
here, and points out that we should study the Scriptures with a 
spirit of faith, after prayer to the Holy Ghost. Having thus ex- 
perienced for ourselves the weight of power and authority in them, 
we can the more easily make our hearers share our own appreciation. 
He then continues: “But there is no reason here for quoting them 
in Latin—a deplorable obsession of some preachers, a purely arti- 
ficial procedure in respect of auditors who are ignorant of Latin and 
whom a preacher might accordingly have the appearance of trying 
to dazzle. Such a course fatigues them and cumbers the ground. It 
would be much better to restrict Latin to the opening text, if that 
be deemed desirable and if certain special circumstances should sug- 
gest it. Since Latin is the language of the Church, a text in Latin 
placed at the beginning of your discourse binds you to the Church, 
and gives to your words an impression of authority and mystery. But 
this suggestion or impression needs not to be indefinitely repeated. 
Afterwards, the text can be repeated, whether to produce a certain 
effect, or to confer a sense of authenticity, or because the idea evoked 
or the word quoted should be already known to one’s hearers— 
assuredly, at least, to the clergy. But to multiply such interpolations 
that no one understands is a practical error. The same thing may 
be said of references to such-or-such a chapter, such-or-such a verse. 
The custom of doing so can indeed find justification, but such a dis- 
play is rather puerile. There was a time when such verbal cere- 
- monies were deemed desirable. Now they only irritate the hearers, 
who are not so submissive as formerly, so patient, so regimented. 
The preacher must march on, without minding the brushwood.” 
With respect to “chapter and verse,” the suggestion of Pére 
Sertillanges is, in my judgment, of value in several ways. The cus- 
tom of references to chapter and verse does interrupt the sequence of 
thought, and is tiresome to auditors who do not need, or demand, or 
desire such information, and who are quite content to take the quo- 
tation as authentic without noting down the details of the refer- 
ence. But again, the preacher may quote rather the substance or 
meaning of a verse than its literal expression, and may do this either 
intentionally or inadvertently. A pert critic may seize on the “chap- 
ter and verse” for a subsequent confounding of the preacher. This 
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can often—albeit regretfully—happen especially in extemporaneous 
speaking, and even in cases when the memory is not wholly exact. I 
recall the insistence placed by one professor of homiletics on exact 
quotations of the Scriptural words. He was an old man, and had 
been pastor of a large church for many years. It is probable that his 
insistence on this point was due to his having heard his assistant rec- 
tors do frequent violence at least to the majestic words of the Scrip- 
tures, which really ought to be thoroughly memorized before preach- 
ing, partly for the sake of assured correctness in meaning, and partly 
out of a just sort of respect merely for the words of a careful trans- 
lator into one’s vernacular. In the case of a Latin quotation, there 
should be a double respect for the exact wording of the Vulgate, the 
official text of the Church. But if the text is the opening one, still 
more care is obviously indicated, whether the wording be Latin or 
English, since that text is especially apt to be remembered by the 
hearers. 
Ii 
It is probable that in English-speaking countries the use of Latin 
is exceedingly rare. I have not found it in recently issued volumes 
of sermons in English which have been composed in English. It is 
a happy exemption which we thus enjoy. And yet it is not unlikely 
that the French tradition may seep into our custom through the door 
of translation. A highly interesting illustration of this tradition is 
given in Cardinal Bourne’s recently published volume of sermons. 
There are twenty-two sermons, all but the last one containing no 
Latin word. This concluding sermon, however, “England and St. 
Gregory the Great,” is a panegyric “delivered on June 28, 1899, 
when representing the Hierarchy of England and Wales at Autun, 
France.” Following the French custom, the text is first given in 
Latin and forthwith in French translation. The sermon itself is 
wholly in French, of course, and we are curiously face to face with 
one illustration of the survival of a custom which has not been ours. 
Another illustration of the custom is found in Newman’s great ser- 
mon on “The Second Spring.” Although preaching in English, he 
deemed it proper to give his text first in Latin and then in English, 
perhaps for one or more reasons that will by some folk be considered 
fairly obvious, in view of the hierarchical auditory and of the won- 
derful occasion. 
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Latin appears to be rare in German sermons. I notice its absence, 
for instance, in the volumes of Pfarrer Honnef, except that in the 
First Series I chance upon one Latin quotation (“Ecce ego, vocasti 
enim me,” I Kings, iii.5), which, however, is forthwith translated 
into German (p. 44). Only in quite understandable connections 
does Groeber, in his “Radio Sermons,” employ Latin twice. In the 
first instance, he gives a stanza of a hymn in mixed German and 
Latin (like the many hymns we have of similar pattern in Early 
English), and the illustration is interesting enough to quote: 

In dulct jubilo, nun singet und seid froh. 
Unseres Herzens Wonne liegt in praesepio. 


Und leuchtet als die Sonne matris in gremio. 
Alpha est et O. 


The other example is a Latin motto, immediately rendered into 
German : 


Per crucem ad lucem! 
Durch Kreuz zum Licht! 


This is an intelligible procedure, since the quoted hymn was not 
wholly in Latin, and the motto was originally in rhymed Latin. 


Similarly, Bishop von Keppler’s quotation, “Ecce ancilla 
Domini!’’, is forthwith translated into a full rendering of the con- 
text. His “Memento mori” is not translated, however, as it might 
well seem to be universally known to any Catholic congregation— 
but this assumption would not be correct, I am confident, in respect 
of our congregations. So, too, his “Humiliavit semetipsum” is 
translated forthwith. But an objection might be sustained against 
his declaration : “ ‘Humiliavit semetipsum—He hath humbled Him- 
self,’ is the inscription which the Apostle writes over the Saviour’s 
tomb.” One will not object to the poetically conceived ascription 
as a sort of figure of speech, but one could object to the language of 
the asserted ascription. The Apostle did not speak in the Latin 
tongue—and why should Latin be employed here instead of Ger- 
man? If the language must be correct, why not in Greek? The 
same objection justly lies against the frequent quotation, Rex regum 
et Dominus dominantium, which pulpit orators declare was written 
on His garment and on His thigh (Apoc., xix. 16). Was it indeed 
written in Latin? Why not quote the equally sonorous English: 
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“King of kings and Lord of lords’? An ordinary listener could 
hardly help supposing that the visioned inscription was really in 
Latin, unless the preacher should carefully explain that in the same 
Apocalypse the phrase was found inverted (“Lord of lords and King 
of kings,” xvii. 14). 

The priest who uses Dederich’s “Sermon Thoughts” (translated 
into English) as suggestive material for sermons will carefully 
esteem the Latin phrases as condensed suggestions for a fuller Eng- 
lish development. Because we cannot afford to assume that our 
hearers understand the expressions, non licet (five times in one 
sermon ), or the succession of phrases: Sursum corda! Per aspera ad 
astra.—Quo vadis? Or the later succession answering the Quo vadis: 
“A Deo—ad Deum! This it should be. But the ad Deum is possi- 
ble only per Deum, per gratiam.” 

Our simplicity of English speech appears to be menaced on all 
sides. The little volume of “Sermons on St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus” heads every sermon with a Latin text, except the last, which 
has a text (in English) giving the words of the Little Flower her- 
self. The Sermons are translated from the Italian—and this fact 
may explain the occurrence, within the sermons, of occasional Latin 
phrases which go wholly untranslated—for example, Tristis est 
anima mea usque ad mortem, which is called “the cry of Our Lord in 
the garden” (as though Our Lord spoke the Latin tongue) ; and the 
untranslated words “quasi rosa, as St. Gregory would say, suavis 
sed armata, odorifera quia spinifera.” There is no rendering of this 
into English. My eyes are rejoiced to find a volume of Catholic ser- 
mons in English that contains only English words. 





ECLIPSE OF HEREDITY AS A FACTOR IN DISEASE 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


1. Consumption, Epilepsy and Cancer 

In its Instruction of December 27, 1930, the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments issued specific regulations for the more careful 
scrutinizing of the qualifications of candidates for Sacred Orders.* 
In the investigation to be made by the proper pastor, the latter is 
directed to look for indications of infirmities of any kind which 
might suggest atavism. While the wording of the Instruction 
makes it clear that the Sacred Congregation is especially concerned 
with mental and moral infirmities (precipue mentis morumque pra- 
vorum), it nevertheless remains a matter of great practical impor- 
tance that pastors should have a clear conception of the present atti- 
tude of the medical profession towards the question of heredity 
and disease. 


Confessors also have much to do with religious vocations, and 
thousands of vocations are needed every year in America to fill up 
and increase the ranks of our religious communities of both men 
and women if these are to carry on the good works for education 
and charity in which they are engaged. What we would do without 
them is, indeed, hard to imagine. We need all the reinforcements 
we can get, and, as the members themselves are the happiest people 
I know, just as few unnecessary obstacles as possible should be 
placed in their way. I have known some cases at least in which 
promising candidates were rejected, or at least their entrance into 
a religious community made very difficult for them, because of sup- 
posed or real hereditary influences which were thought to exist in 
their families. 


Again, pastors are often consulted beforehand for their opinion 
as to the physical and mental suitability of their young parishioners, 
male and female, for the priesthood or the religious life. The ques- 
tion of the place of heredity in disease comes up inevitably in the 
decision that they have to make or the advice that they feel they 
have to give. 


1 THE HomILetic AND PAstoraL Review, XXXI, 982-992. 
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It is extremely important, then, that priests generally should 
know what the present attitude of the medical profession is towards 
the idea of the inheritance of disease, and what a great change has 
come over medical opinion in that regard during the course of the 
twentieth century. There are still many physicians that graduated 
twenty or more years ago who are out of touch with medical opinion 
in the matter, and who still continue to think of heredity of disease 
where there is no evidence for it at all left in the minds of those 
who have most right to an opinion because of their intimate con- 
tact with large numbers of cases of the diseases that are in question. 

There are two questions regarding which special interest is likely 
to develop when there is question of receiving candidates for the 
religious life. One question is: “Is there any tuberculosis in 
your family?” or its equivalent: ‘Have any of your near relatives 
died of consumption?” The other question that is particularly em- 
phasized with regard to candidates for the priesthood or the re- 
ligious life is: “Is there any insanity in your family or have any 
of the near relatives been confined in an insane asylum?” 

The answers to these questions have changed entirely in our gen- 
eration. There are still oldfashioned folks and even some old- 
fashioned doctors who think that consumption runs in families. It 
is very difficult, however, in view of our present knowledge to un- 
derstand just what is meant by disease running in families. Then 
there is the difficulty about that other question: “Who are to be 
considered near relatives?” Is a first cousin, for instance, a near 
relative? That would be, of course, the son or daughter of an uncle 
or aunt, of a mother’s or father’s brother or sister. If cousins have 
died of tuberculosis, does that mean that consumption is supposed 
to be in the family? If cousins have been in the asylum, or if an 
uncle or aunt has been under surveillance for mental disequilibra- 
tion, does that mean that there is insanity in the family and that 
inheritance of it may be looked for? The best authorities on tuber- 
culosis agree that there is no direct inheritance of the disease, and 
now the best authorities on insanity are quite ready to say the same 
thing with regard to insanity. In both cases the belief in heredity 
has done a great deal of harm because of the discouragement that 
it produced, and a discouraged state of mind has a very unfavorable 
reaction in both conditions. There is the larger question in my mind 
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as to whether any disease is ever inherited, and also whether we 
have not done a great deal of harm by accepting the doctrine of 
heredity in disease without proper justification, and so leading to the 
serious discouragement of people suffering from disease. All physi- 
cians know for sure that that was true with regard to tuberculosis. 

At the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
there was an almost universal acceptance of the idea that consump- 
tion ran in families and that tuberculosis was the subject of inheri- 
tance. That was not surprising, for tuberculosis carried with it all 
the signs of a familial disease. A father or mother would die of 
consumption, and then one after another several of the children 
would die of it, or at least would be so seriously crippled in health 
by it that it seemed undoubtedly to be a question of the inheritance 
of the affection. 

It came to be understood then that it was a dangerous thing to 
marry into a family in which there had been one or more deaths 
from consumption, for the disease would almost surely be trans- 
mitted to the offspring and good health could scarcely be hoped for 
under the circumstances. The old graveyards were apparently a 
precious document in this matter. One would find a family plot 
with a group of headstones—or a series of names engraved on a 
single headstone—of young men and women between eighteen and 
twenty-five, brothers and sisters, and the passerby would say: 
“This was a consumptive family.” 

When Koch discovered the tubercle bacillus, and announced that 
this was the cause of consumption and that the disease was conta- 
gious and not hereditary, there was a rather strong reaction on the 
part of the medical profession generally against Koch’s idea. For 
some twenty-five years before this time, in the early eighties, Pas- 
teur had been announcing that microbes (that is, microscopic living 
beings, whether of plant or animal nature it was not quite sure) 
were the causes of disease. The medical profession utterly refused 
to listen to Pasteur for several decades. When he suggested at a 
meeting of obstetricians that puerperal fever—which was causing 
the deaths of so many women in Paris at that time, that it was 
more dangerous to give birth to a child in a hospital in France than 
to have an attack of typhoid fever—was due to bacteria or microbes, 
those present laughed him to scorn. The presiding official suggested 
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that he supposed from the confident way in which Pasteur talked 
that he had actually seen the cause of the disease and could give 
them a picture of it. Pasteur replied that, if they would give him 
a piece of chalk, he would do so, and on the blackboard he made a 
series of dots resembling very much a rosary. That was the first 
picture of the streptococcus ever given to the public, and we know 
now that beyond all doubt the streptococcus is the cause of puerperal 
fever. 

Most of the old physicians, however, refused to accept the idea 
of microbes as the cause of the disease. When Koch announced that 
consumption was due to a microbe, old physicians, not realizing that 
they were only wiseacres, shook their heads very dubiously and said 
that this announcement by Koch was a death blow to the microbic 
theory of disease, because everyone knew that tuberculosis was 
hereditary and therefore could not be due to parasites or bacteria 
or anything else. It was due to a strain in the familial tissues, and 
that was all about it. 

Gradually, however, it came to be recognized that Pasteur and 
Koch were right and the other physicians wrong, and then of course 
the real reason for the spread of consumption in families became 
clear. When patients coughed without putting their handkerchiefs 
before their mouths, they scattered bacteria for a yard or more all 
around them. Then the children playing on the floor and eating 
things out of their hands, constantly putting their fingers in their 
mouths, fairly ate up the bacteria from the floor and, of course, ac- 
quired the disease. Most of them got over it at the time, because 
they were being fed on milk and eggs and being taken out into the 


air a good deal; but a little bit later, when they were growing fast 
or going through the critical years of their youthful development, 


the disease became exacerbated and gave definite manifestations. 
The knowledge that tuberculosis was contagious and not heredi- 
tary brought about a great revolution in the care of the patients. 
When the belief in inheritance existed, young folks who contracted 
the disease became very much discouraged, feeling that they were the 
victims of familial disease, and were thus unable to resist it even 
as much as they would otherwise have done. They just felt that 
they were doomed—the worst possible mood in which to face 
tuberculosis. Many of the experts in the disease say that “‘tubercu- 
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losis takes only the quitters,” and, while this is not absolutely true, 
it is so nearly true as to represent a very important element in our 
knowledge of the disease. Consumption takes those who give up, 
who feel that they are not able to go on with the fulfillment of the 
regulations necessary to resist the disease. We know now that 
tuberculosis is eminently curable and that indeed a great many peo- 
ple, the majority of all those alive, have had the disease in their 
younger years and have recovered from it at least to the extent of 
being able to live on without any consciousness of the presence of 
the tubercle bacillus in their tissues. 

The belief in heredity did a great deal of harm. Now that we no 
longer believe in it, the death rate from tuberculosis has been reduced 
by 56%, and it looks as though there would be a still further con- 
siderable reduction during the next twenty-five years. We shall 
probably never quite eradicate the disease, but it will be an ever- 
lessening factor in the death-rate. 

Not only is tuberculosis not the subject of inheritance, but there 
actually seems to be some advantage in the disease having been 
present in a family provided only there has proved to be resistive 
vitality. I have heard specialists in tuberculosis say that they are 
always inclined to fear that a patient may have a serious form of 
the disease, when he says that he cannot understand why he should 
be the victim of the disease, because no one in his family for as 
many generations as he has been able to trace has ever suffered from 
it. If certain members of his family had had the disease and had 
shown a certain power of resistance to it, there would be the con- 
fidence that other members of the family would show the same re- 
sistive vitality; but if none of his relatives ever had the disease, he 
may develop one of these rapidly running forms of consumption, 
the so-called hasty consumption, which occurs in certain families 
because of lack of anything like natural immunity to the disease. 

As a matter of fact, a certain amount of resistance to the affection 
—and not the tendency to the disease as formerly believed—seems 
to be the subject of inheritance. When physicians began to give up 
the idea of inheritance of consumption, they were not quite ready 
to give it up completely after having accepted it for generations, and 
therefore they stopped at the half-way station and accepted the sug- 
gestion that, while the disease was not transmitted, the tendency to 
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it was. There seems to be no more truth in this, however, than in 
the heredity of the disease itself. Here, as with regard to the in- 
heritance of the disease, it is a question of environment and not of 
heredity. Some families have inherited bad habits of eating, and 
above all the habit of not taking as much milk and eggs and butter 
as other people do. Furthermore, a great many people during the 
past generation were unfortunately not accustomed to eat raw food, 
and therefore lacked the stamina which comes from the consump- 
tion of vitamines, and which is lacking if these are absent from the 
diet. Families that were always under weight were particularly 
likely to develop consumption, though their under-weightness was 
not due to any family heredity but to family habits in the matter of 
eating (a very light breakfast, a rather hasty luncheon, and nearly 
all the eating of the day done in the evening so that today’s work 
had to be done on yesterday’s food). 


Epilepsy and Heredity 

The belief in heredity of tuberculosis did an immense amount of 
harm. The question is whether the belief in the heredity of other 
diseases may not be just as harmful. There is a very general im- 
pression that epilepsy is the subject of inheritance, and young folks 
suffering from it are not supposed to get married any more than 
members of “consumptive families” were considered to have the 
right to get married fifty years ago. There is no doubt at all, how- 
ever, that epileptics are born in families where there cannot be the 
slightest question of any heredity, either direct or indirect, of the 
affection. On the other hand, as epileptics even of rather severe 
types have married and have had perfectly healthy children, there 
can be no direct connection of any kind between epilepsy and 
heredity. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the State Colonies for Epileptics 
and of other institutions for sufferers from the disease held some 
years ago, there was general agreement that epilepsy was a conse- 
quence of events in the lives of the patients that happened after con- 
ception rather than before. For instance, if mother while carrying 
her child suffered a severe accident in an auto, if her husband was 
brought in dead to her from a similar accident, if some of her chil- 
dren were badly hurt, or if she herself suffered from typhoid fever 
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or some other prolonged disease and survived and carried her child 
to term, that child might very readily suffer from epilepsy as a 
result of some perversion of its nervous system as a consequence 
of these incidents. Above all, if labor is prolonged and difficult, 
there may readily be produced injuries of the cortex of the brain 
which will bring about feeblemindedness, on the one hand, or ten- 
dencies to convulsions followed by epilepsy in later years. The 
whole matter is extremely dubious as yet, but the question of 
heredity is vanishing more and more, and the majority of the men 
who know most about the affection have taken a strong position 
against heredity playing any role in it. These Directors of State 
Colonies for Epileptics are men of very wide experience with the 
disease. They have had thousands of patients under their care, 
their records are taken and kept very faithfully, and so their opin- 
ions with regard to the disease are extremely valuable. They have 
no axe to grind, their one idea being to learn as much as possible 
about the disease in order to prevent its further increase so far as 
may be and in order to lessen its severity and secure the best physi- 
cal and mental means for the treatment of the disease. They know 
that, if the idea of the heredity of the disease or the familial ten- 
dency to it is eradicated, that of itself would do a good deal since 
it would give epileptic patients new courage which would enable 
them to face their disease with more confidence, and as a result often 
lessen its severity and sometimes bring about what is at least an ap- 
parent cure. Exactly the same thing we saw was true with regard 
to tuberculosis. 

The question of the marriage of epileptics remains more or less 
an open one. In severe cases this seems very inadvisable, though 
not because the disease might be transmitted but because of the 
much larger hazards of life that are involved in cases of this kind. 
Falls down the stairs, falling on stoves or open fires, death by 
drowning in the bath tub, death by smothering from attacks during 
sleep where soft pillows are used, all these add to the ordinary haz- 
ards of life which are severe enough in our day, and lessen the 
prospects for a prolonged married life. The marriage of epileptics 
must, however, not be discouraged because of supposed inheritance 
of the disease, for it is too much to ask of young folks without a 
vocation to religion to give up all prospects of matrimony because 
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they have mild epileptic attacks—or even fairly severe attacks, if 
the interval between them is rather long and if there is a prospect 
that by proper treatment the attacks may be made less severe. Epi- 
lepsy is not an inherited affection, and must not be considered as 
such. 

Cancer and Heredity 

A third disease in this class with regard to which the possibility 
of heredity is discussed is cancer. A great many people are very 
much disquieted over it, and in our time when so much is said pub- 
licly about cancer in the hope to lessen its fatality which has been 
seriously expanding in recent years, it is easy to understand this 
widespread solicitude. If there is a death from cancer and espe- 
cially if there are two among relatives, the heredity question bobs 
up, and nervous patients, especially women, proceed to their physi- 
cians to be reassured that there is no danger of cancer. Provided 
there are any physical symptoms pointing to the disease, this atti- 
tude of solicitude with regard to cancer is proper; but a great many 
people suffer poignantly as a consequence of their overanxiety as 
to the familial tendencies to the disease. I have before me as I 
write Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge’s book on ‘“The Problem of 
Cancer,” which has been translated into Italian, French, Spanish, 
Polish and Arabic, and in an earlier edition was the first book pub- 
lished by the reconstructed press of the University of Louvain. 
There is no doubt about its authority, then. Dr. Bainbridge says 
that the heredity question is not absolutely settled, but there is no 
reason at all why the public should occupy itself with this question. 
The more study that is devoted to the question, the less likelihood 
there seems to be of heredity having any influence in the causation. 
So many people now die of cancer—500,000 a year in the civilized 
countries—that it would be highly unlikely that several cases should 
not occur together in family groups, but the relationship is one of 
coincidence and not of causation by inheritance. 

What we have found with regard to these three diseases, then, 
consumption, epilepsy and cancer, makes it very clear that the role 
of heredity in disease is looming ever less and less in the minds of 
physicians. For these three diseases the evidence is almost com- 
pletely negative. We shall see in a subsequent article that this same 
thing is true as regards feeblemindedness and insanity. 
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Disease is not the subject of inheritance, though defects are in- 
herited. Crossed eyes run in families, and so does the color of 
eyes. I believe that it has been found that a tendency to flat feet is 
the subject of inheritance, though it develops most and becomes the 
subject of most discomfort in people who are much on their feet 
like waiters, floor walkers, porters, elevator men and the like. Left- 
handedness is said to be a Mendelian character—that is, one of 
those special characteristics which follow the laws of heredity that 
were laid down for us by Abbot Mendel, the Augustinian monk 
who revolutionized all our knowledge of heredity some sixty years 
ago, but whose work was so far ahead of current science that it 
took some thirty years for the rest of the world to catch up with and 
appreciate properly what his discoveries meant. The occurrence of 
a white lock of hair on a particular part of the head is said to be the 
subject of inheritance. Tendencies to overgrowth of hair on vari- 
ous parts of the body and especially the face are a matter of inheri- 
tance. Children by inheritance resemble their parents very much 
as a rule, and this resemblance is inherited, but there is almost no 
inheritance of disease that is taken seriously by those who know 
most about the subject. 


Patients used to come to a doctor at the end of the nineteenth 
century and say that they recalled that father or mother as they got 
older had suffered from pains in the joints which the doctors called 
rheumatism, and as they themselves were now suffering from pain- 
ful joints they supposed they must just grin and bear them because 
they were an inheritance of rheumatism from their parents. 
Women patients would sometimes come in and suggest that they 
remembered that mother in her older years suffered a good deal 
from indigestion and perhaps eventually died of cancer of the 
stomach, and they thought that they must attribute a portion of their 
symptoms of indigestion to inheritance from the mother, though 


they hoped that cancer would not come to them by inheritance. 


Almost needless to say, indigestion is not a subject of inheritance, 
though under its oldfashioned name of dyspepsia it is supposed to 
run in families. 

The great German biologist, Weismann, in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century disposed definitely of a great many false notions 
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with regard to heredity by the demonstration of his principle that 
“acquired characters are not transmitted,” that is to say, any change 
that takes place in the body of the parent is not transmitted to the 
next generation. We all understand that very thoroughly with re- 
gard to most things, but somehow have allowed ourselves to be led 
into the thought that some of the acquired characters or diseases 
might be transmitted to the next generation. 

We know very well that, if father loses an arm or mother loses 
an eye, the children born subsequent to these maiming accidents 
will not come into the world lacking these important members. If 
mother should be marked by an injury or by disease, we do not 
expect to find her daughters marked in the same way or in any 
similar way. The reason for that is that acquired characters are 
not transmitted. 

There are certain of the nervous diseases that are evidently due 
to defects in the nervous system, and they may be the subject of 
inheritance. Huntington’s chorea (a curious nervous disease which 
has been noticed in three or four generations of a family down on 
Huntington, L. I.) is a striking instance of this. In his volume on 
“Preventive Medicine” prepared under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, Dr. Sachs, the wellknown specialist in 
nervous and mental diseases in New York, called attention to such 
others as Friedreich’s disease, hereditary spastic paralysis and amau- 
rotic family idiocy. These are, however, rare affections which are 
due to specific defects in the nervous system such as may occur in 
connection with the pigmentary system of the body when albinism 
(that is, the occurrence of white-haired people without eye pigment) 
is noted, for this too is somewhat the subject of inheritance. 


(To be continued) 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


IV. No Dead Wood! 


While I was writing the last article, I thought, as often, of what 
may have become for us like so much “dead wood” in our memo- 
ries, able to be lopped off without our being so much as aware of it, 
let alone regretting it. Suppose the Pope abolished the breaking of 
the Sacred Host and the placing of part of it in the chalice, would 
we definitely feel sorry—feel a loss and a gap? We want to cherish 
and take a personal attitude of love towards every detail that our 
priestly life involves. Well, what about Minor Orders? I do not 
at all discuss the theories connected with them, nor their exact rela- 
tion to the Sacrament of Orders and so forth. But the fact remains 
that we were made, and are, Lectors etc., and even Exorcists. 

But before these, even, we were made “clerics.” Possibly my 
sense of humor is perverted, but I cannot help feeling, here and 
there, a touch of humor in the very seriousness of the rites we un- 
dergo. The Ritual spends even longer over the cutting off of our 
hair than over the putting off of our secular clothes. The candidate 
“hurries” (so the bishop informs the congregation) towards the 
laying aside of his locks, and is going to be “changed in appear- 
ance”’; and the bishop finally informs the Lord that the lad has had 
his hair cut off “out of divine love.” But (although this custom 
generalized itself, I believe, from a monastic one) the Ritual leaves 
no doubt but that the hair then was very long, and got into your 
eyes: the immediate spiritual result of having your hair cut was 
that your eyes were to be opened from all human or spiritual blind- 
ness, and receive the light of eternal grace. “Nutrire capillos” tech- 
nically means, I think, to wear a wig: but when I think of the affec- 
tionate attention lavished, together with (unconsecrated) unguents, 
by some of our hearty young priests upon their forelock—well, per- 
haps that is just jealousy on my part! And as for the second item 
in the little Rite, the change of dress, perhaps I might think, on the 
one hand, how dapper some of our priested lads manage to remain, 
and smile at the conjunction of night prayers with the creasing of 
their breeches—but also that some priests really create a difficulty 
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for the senses of layfolk by being so very unkempt, unbrushed, even 
scurfy as to the collar, with soup-marks not quite cleaned off their 
waistcoats. There is a happy mean, real cleanliness (clean shabbiness 
should offend no one), but not what suggests that the priest is trying 
to “look smart.” He never really can; and everyone sees through it! 
But how well was chosen that Psalm xv, sung while the hair is 
being snipped: “Keep me safe, O Lord, for it is in Thee I trust: 
Thou hast no need of any good gifts from me!” And the bishop 
meditates: “As for these His chosen upon earth, how marvellously 
has He got His will and way as regards them! At first they had no 
end of imperfections; but afterwards they hurried forward (Mul- 
tiplicatee sunt infirmitates eorum: postea acceleraverunt). Of 
course, I will not collect their seminary from among men of blood 
—violent young men; bullies, the cantakerous. No; I would not so 
much as take their names upon my lips!” And the Psalm stops 
abruptly. I find it an enchanting one. I love to “comment” on it 
to ordinandi! But it is rather a probing Psalm. I hope we realize 
that God doesn’t need us! Enormous as are the graces He bestows 
on us, He could do the whole thing without us. And have we “ac- 
celerated”’? Become more fervent? Are weas fervent? Has there 
rather been a slow simmering down? Anyhow, funes ceciderunt 
mihi—the ropes that mark out my plot of land in this world have 
fallen for me in a splendid territory. God grant I am making the 
most of it. 

After our being set aside as clerics, we were made “door-keepers,”’ 
and still are so. It is our business to “open the doors of the church 
and sacristy,” but also the book for the reader, and so behave as to 
open the hearts of the faithful to God and shut them to the devil. 
And twice we find that we are to do so at “fixed hours,” and to act 
in view of the different character of those “fixed hours.’”’ And we 
may venture to hope that we shall have learned, in virtue of this 
“order,” at least to be punctual! Punctuality is not merely an ele- 
ment in good manners: if our own Mass is unpunctual, it is a serious 
business for us to insist that the faithful shall be present with strict 
punctuality at the beginning. I have known real rifts to occur be- 
tween priest and people, because he rated them if they came in late, 
and yet nobody could feel sure what would be “late.” And that 
really is dreadful for busy people, who might manage even daily 
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Mass if but the priest were up to time. But if he drifts in anywhere 
between eight and twenty minutes past! But this is a digression. 

Who does not know people who somehow freeze you up, make it 
impossible for you to “open out” and be natural and “forth- 
coming’? They say the English are thus stiff and stiffening! Well, 
some are; some aren’t. Personally, I confess to being easily “shut 
up” by folks who themselves are gushing. One doesn’t want a tor- 
rent of familiarity let loose at the first moment of acquaintance; 
but neither does one want aloofness—a priest who is what the Irish 
mean by a “grand” priest when they use the word not in its kindly 
or admiring sense. A priest can be too “grand” for accessibility. 
Or too mechanical and business-like. Efficient, but with no real 
sympathy: no heart! I suppose that perfect simplicity, and not try- 
ing to be anything save at the service of others, is the best way of 
ensuring the just mean. Everyone ends by recognizing complete 
unselfishness. I confess it is extremely difficult not to snub people 
out of existence—anyhow out of communicativeness—when they 
get you on the raw every time they do speak. And in many other 
ways we shut the gates against those who offend or irritate us; and 
even by angry controversy we make things harder for people to 
come in. Who ever heard of recrimination winning anyone to any- 
thing? “But he deserves a thrashing! The vile things he says 
against the Church!” Well, yes: but which of us ever deserved 
to be inside the Church? And Our Lord, “when He was reviled, 
reviled not again.” He did not answer back. Neither a false geni- 
ality, then, nor rigidity, nor a placarded antagonism! Simplicity, 
forthrightness, and true affection for Christ’s sake. 

Then they made us “readers.” Well, we most certainly have to 
read, and please God we manage our voices at least so as to be heard! 
I confess that there seems to be a fixed law among the laity never in 
any imaginable circumstances to listen to notices read out in church. 
much less remember them. But, after all, they have to sit through 
our sermons! “Stand,” says the Ritual, “on a high place in the 
church so that everyone may hear and see you.” A remarkable little 
point; the authors knew quite well how much more easily you fol- 
low if you can both see and hear! And the Ritual insists very much 
on our bodily position. Heaven knows whether the early “readers” 
used to lounge or attitudinize: St. Jerome suggests that deacons, 
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whom he was so severe upon, were capable of anything! But no 
doubt the ideal would be that the preacher should so behave and 
speak as to cause even those who see him to forget him and retain 
but his message. Many an epigram, occurring in the middle of a 
sermon to the mind, might one wisely sacrifice lest the people should 
fix on that, forget the rest, and come away impressed rather by the 
cleverness of Father X than by the cogency of the Gospel! But I 
agree that the office of lector concerns reading rather than preach- 
ing ; but since we do not now “read” nearly so much as they used to, 
we can transfer the notion and the advice belonging to it. But still, 
Epistle and Gospel we still do read; and may we make absolutely 
sure that we read them properly. They are divine words, and pro- 
duce their own effect if we do not hinder them, by our inaudibility or 
by ourselves not being absolutely sure of the “hang” of their mean- 
ing. Often a tiny emphasis—say, upon a pronoun—makes a deal of 
difference. It is well, then, to compare the English translation 
(none too good, alas) with the Latin and if possible the Greek be- 
fore we read, unless we are perfectly sure of ourselves, and that we 
are extracting and handing forth the full richness of the sense. 
“Distincte et aperte,’ and again, “distincte” and “stude!”’ Let not 
the Word be “corrupted” by any “incuria’ of ours; let our minds 
be equipped and in good order by means of “assiduitas legendi.” 
But, above all, the Church expects that the very fact of having 
to read out God’s law, Christ’s ideals, will make us almost shame- 
faced by reason of our own shortcomings. God grant that it never 
has to occur to a listener: “How has that priest the nerve to read 
that passage?” “What you read with your lips, believe with your 
heart, and carry out in your actions. Read distinctly what is to be 
read, and in your works fulfill it. May he say what should be done, 
and do what he has said.” Quare tu assumis verba mea per os 
tuum? Anyway, we are “door-openers” and “readers.” And of 
what we are we can and must exercise the work and the effect. We 
have it in us to fling wide the gates of the knowledge and love of 
God, so as to make people able to enter : we have the power of telling 
them God’s truth so that it makes its way into their minds. We 
have the power to admit them, and, the power to lead them to admit 
Christ. In hours when we feel our self-insufficiency, we have the 
right to remember that none the less we are “sufficient,” with that 
sufficiency which comes direct from God and is established within us. 














THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN DISCOVERIES 
By Joun P. Arenpzen, D.D., Pu.D. 


IV. The Holiness of the Israelitic Religion 

A second great consequence of Israel’s election is the direct con- 
nection of morality with religion, or rather the inclusion and absorp- 
tion of morality in religion till they merged into identity, and till 
morality was only of value to the Jew if it was religion. Some con- 
nection of moraljty with religion is of course universal. La morale 
laique is only the figment of French atheism, and, on the other hand, 
a religion completely severed from morality would be a monstrosity 
soon doomed to extinction. All religions of the Ancient Orient, there- 
fore, acknowledged the claims of morality, and some gave expression 
to their conception of moral responsibility in a noble and impressive 
way. We need but remember the acknowledgment of guilt in the 
Sumerian-Accadian Penitential Psalms, the Confession in the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, the hymns to the Sun-god as Supreme Judge, 
and (to go a little further) the hymn of Cleanthes, the Vedic hymns 
to Varuna, etc. 

Yet, there is a profound difference between the morality of Israel 
and that of the pagan. This difference exists not merely in the be- 
havior of the bulk of the people or in the strictness of the Code, but 
in the spirit which pervades it. The pagan world was not moral be- 
cause of its gods and for the sake of its gods. Some gods might be 
conceived as avengers of evil, protectors of the sanctity of the oath, 
even defenders of female chastity in wedlock, but these gods were 
not themselves the embodiment of the moral law. The moral law 
did not rest on them; it rested on some undefined sanctity some- 
where, external in its essence to the gods themselves; in reality, it 
was the vague but universal conscience of right and wrong in the 
hearts of men. The gods, or some gods, might be the guardians of 
it, but they were certainly not the creators of it, and their will was 
not identical with it. No pagan was moral because he realized the 
holiness of the nature of Marduk or Assur, or Baal or Amon—or 
Zeus, for that matter, or Athene. Only Jehovah could say: “Be ye 
holy, because I am holy.” Only Israel based its morality on its 
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religion, on the very nature of its God. Jehovah's will was identical 
with the ethically good. Things were good because He willed them, 
not arbitrarily indeed but in consequence of His nature. The Jews 
realized that their God was morally transcendent, and that they, His 
chosen followers, had to be good and holy because of Him. Noblesse 
oblige. The fearsome holiness of Jehovah forced His adorers to 
sanctity ; the whole nation had a duty to sanctity because they were 
associated with the God to whom the Seraphim sang: “Holy, holy, 
holy!” For a Jew morality was religion, since the moral law was 
not merely natural, but it had become the positive law of their God, 
it was the expression of His innermost being. For a Jew to be 
moral was “to do the will of Jehovah.” Immorality of any kind 
“defiled the land” which was Jehovah’s own. This referred not only 
to sexual immorality but to any transgression of the ethical law, any 
violation of charity or justice. A Jew had to be kind to a stranger, 
had to respect old age, had to use true measures and weights in the 
market. Why? Because “I am Jahveh, your God, who brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, keep all My precepts and all My judgments 
and do them. I am Jahveh!” (Lev., xix. 36). “You shall be holy 
unto Me, because I, Jahveh, am holy, and I have separated you from 
other people that you should be Mine” (Lev., xx. 26). This per- 
petual stress on the holiness of Jehovah as motive for observing the 
natural ethical law continues even when the precepts are merely 
economic, social or ritual and refer to minute and trifling observ- 
ances. All must be done for only one reason: to acknowledge that 
Jehovah is holy. Moreover, the reason which Jehovah Himself 
gives for driving out the nations of Canaan and giving the land to 
the Jews is precisely the same: it is a vindication of His holiness. 
They were foul transgressors of even the primary precepts of the 
natural law, and hence the anger of Jehovah came upon them. “Keep 
My laws and My judgments, and do them: lest the land into which 
you are to enter to dwell therein, vomit you also out. Walk not after 
the laws of the nations, which I will cast out before you, for they 
have done all these things and therefore I abhorred them” (Lev., 
XX. 22-23). 

The Jew had a vocation in this world, and this vocation was not 
merely to maintain monotheism but to maintain a higher moral 
standard than all other nations, and this for the precise reason of 
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the fearsome holiness of his God. Israel was to be the embodiment, 
some sort of mystic incarnation, of the holiness of Jehovah. Even 
the individual Jew possessed a dignity which was specially his own, 
and which he had to respect for Jehovah’s sake. “Be ye children of 
Jahveh your God; you shall not cut yourselves or make yourselves 
bald for the dead, because thou art a holy people to Jahveh, thy God, 
and He chose thee to be His peculiar people of all nations that are 
upon the earth” (Deut., xiv. 1). It was unseemly that a person, 
sacred unto Jehovah, should mutilate his body by cuts in his flesh or 
have a bald pate while mourning his dead. Jehovah’s high priest 
was not even to tear his garments. A mere pagan might satisfy his 
hunger on a carcass found in the field, but a Jew was a nobleman of 
God’s creation, his court manners forbade him to do what others did. 

Observance or breach of the precepts of the Jewish religion meant 
obedience or disobedience to a personal command of a personal God, 
a God so holy that any misconduct was a special disgrace and shame 
in those who were dedicated to Him and were His children. It was 
an insult to Him and an infringement of the Covenant, for Cove- 
nant and Law went together and could never be separated. When 
the Psalmist bewails the sins of the sons of Ephrem, he mourns: 
“They kept not the Covenant of God and in His Law they would not 
walk” (Ps. Ixxvii. 10). God commands Osee, the prophet of 
Ephrem, and says: “Let there be a trumpet to thy throat, like an 
eagle upon the house of Jahveh: because they have transgressed My 
covenant and have violated My law” (Osee, viii. 1). The Law is the 
Covenant and the Covenant the Law, and both Covenant and Law 
embody the revelation that God is holy and that therefore His peo- 
ple ought to be holy. 

We possess extensive collections of Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Hittite laws with an extensive corresponding penal code. In the 
case of the Code of Hammurabi certainly it is claimed that Shamash, 
the Sun-god, inspired the legislator, but this is rather a claim to 
superior wisdom in the royal lawgiver than an assertion that trans- 
gressors of its provisions sinned against Shamash. The transcen- 
dental idea of guilt as an offense against a divine will is not percepti- 
ble. It is social justice and your neighbor that is injured, not the 
deity. Jehovah’s code was in a number of items not dissimilar from 
that of Shamash, but the spirit which pervades it is utterly different. 
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Jehovah pleads and begs and implores, and even commands and 
threatens, but as a father, a sworn friend, a loving benefactor for 
the observance of His enactments for His sake, who is holy and must 
needs demand His own sons to be holy. Shamash only figures as an 
ornamental flourish over the top of a lawyer’s document. 

Because the code of behavior which Jehovah imposed upon His 
people was utterly above them, beyond their natural frailty, beyond 
their natural tendencies as one of the Semitic races, there arose that 
fierce tension between their common inclinations and their high 
ideals. There arose a bitter struggle between their wish to be what 
their neighbors were and their wish to be what Jehovah wanted them 
to be. In a sense, Jehovah had laid a yoke upon their shoulders and it 
was hard to bear, for a man finds it hard to live up to high ideals 
which exceed his normal strength and go against the grain. Jehovah’s 
law was felt as a burden and a bondage by the wicked and the weak, 
and hence God could rebuke Israel, saying : “Of old thou hast broken 
My yoke, thou hast burst My bands; thou saidst: I will not serve” 
(Jer., ii. 20). Other nations did not feel such perpetual inward strug- 
gle, for the religion they had was of their own make; it suited their 
spontaneous tendencies and fitted in with their circumstances ; it was 
but a reflex of their own character. When it ceased to suit them, it 
was imperceptibly changed to harmonize with their new moods. 

With Israel it was different. The holy God had imposed upon 
them a yoke that was hard for flesh and blood to bear, a religion that 
contravened their normal instincts; and many there were who were 
restless and rebellious and tried to shake off the yoke, while others, 
sometimes only a minority, with fierce fidelity clung to their heaven- 
imposed bondage. This gave rise to the existence of a race of 
religious and spiritual giants, the Prophets of Israel. Modern 
scholars and thinkers have realized the immense grandeur of these 
Prophets and even attributed the creation of Israel’s religion to 
them. They did not create it, but they certainly maintained it. Ina 
sense, it is true to say that the Prophets made Israel what it was, 
but it is also true that Israel made the Prophets what they were. 

Only in a religion like that of Israel could such men as the 
Prophets have arisen. In other religions there was no room, no 
possibility, for them. Of course, other nations had “prophets,” pro- 
fessional foretellers of the future, or professional preachers attached 
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to the temple of a god, spokesmen of some divinity or other; the 
mere name and perhaps some of the badges of the profession may 
have been common throughout Semitic Asia. But Isaias, Jeremias, 
Daniel, Ezechiel, Amos and Osee and the other Prophets of Israel 
were not like the professionals of other nations. Only in a nation 
in which a fierce religious battle was continually being waged for an 
ideal which the common man found it hard to follow, were such 
Prophets possible as Israel possessed. Professor Diirr well remarks: 
“Only in a storm-swept land are gnarled and twisted oaks to be 
found which withstood the onslaught of the wild elements.” Though 
so much literature of Semitic early Asia is now accessible to us, 
where is there anything produced by the adherents of any of the 
many cults and the many gods that can even remotely be compared 
to the major or minor Prophets of Israel, anything that can compare 
in burning zeal, ethical purity, sublime speculation, exaltation of 
thought with what we know of the Prophets of Jehovah? It is not 
sufficient, however, to admire these men in themselves; it is necessary 
to acknowledge that only in a religion such as Israel’s could such 
Prophets have existed and have had any reason for existence. None 
of the many Baals of the Phcenicians or deities of the Arameans 
would have any use for a man of the stamp of Isaias, Elias or Amos, 
for both the cult and the code of morals ruling among those peoples 
were thoroughly suited to their natural inclinations and accommo- 
dating to their frailties. We know nothing among them of men 
who thundered out the proclamation of a higher life and higher 
ideals than the people normally possessed, or who thundered out 
dire threats against the popular proclivity of abandoning their na- 
tional god. Jehovah alone needed prophets, and Jehovah alone 
could create them. 

Another outcome of the character of Israel’s religion as a divine 
revelation is the steady progress Israel made in religious under- 
standing and in morality. The story of the surrounding religions 
was certainly not that of spiritual progress. Magic and superstition, 
formalism and low morality, so far from perceptibly lessening, seem 
to have increased with the years, or at best to have remained at the 
same base level. Israel alone is seen to have made progress towards 
higher conceptions, higher practices. Israel’s religion is an un- 


doubted ascent. However crude the early conceptions may have 
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been amongst the Hebrews, there is an unmistakable rise to a higher 
level as the centuries go by. In the days of the Judges it is evident 
that both religion and morality were rude and crude in the extreme; 
in the days of the Monarchy—at least in the Southern Kingdom, 
which embodied orthodox development—many rose apparently to 
some higher conceptions. True, there was much wickedness in high 
places, but in the hearts of many also there grew up an understand- 
ing of higher things. A Prophet like Isaias or Micheas would have 
been less intelligible in earlier days. In some at least religion and 
morality had risen to such a height that it could pass through the 
fearful crucible of the Babylonian Exile and yet not be crushed. It 
is true that Ezechiel and Daniel and Zachary were God’s Prophets 
who strengthened Israel during and immediately after the Exile, 
Esdras and Nehemias were God-sent leaders, but they would not 
have succeeded unless there had been a leaven in the people which 
could be stirred by their word and example. It is beyond doubt that 
since the Exile not only the tone of morality but the understanding 
of religious truths concerning the angel world, the life after death, 
the problem of evil and so on, were gradually being perfected. In 
the days of Christ, Jewish religion in simple and pious men had be- 
come a preparatory stage for Christianity. Christianity is not a 
natural development of Judaism, but Judaism rendered those who 
were true to it capable of receiving the new revelation which Christ 
brought. Pagan cults showed no such upward tendency, no such 
steady evolution towards better things. Pagans became Christians 
in spite of their paganism, not because of it. The Jews alone 
possessed through their religion that inner and irresistible urge to- 
wards higher, holier ideals. They felt themselves a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation, and this consciousness drove them for- 
ward and made them strive to become worthy of their own vocation. 

This brings us finally to Israel’s conception of its missionary call- 
ing. Jewish missionary enterprise was in the beginning certainly not 
the same as that which the Christian Church undertook from the 
very first. About the time of Christ, however, Jewish missionary 
activities were unmistakable in the Greco-Roman and Persian world, 
and the Book of the Prophet Jonas is an early manifestation of 
Israel’s missionary task. From the earliest times, nevertheless, 
Israel realized itself as a missionary center in the sense that all the 
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nations of the earth would come to Jerusalem and learn to adore 
the true God. The promise to Abraham, “In te benedicentur omnes 
tribus terre,” was to be fulfilled by the fact that all tribes, peoples 
and tongues should come to praise God. Magnificent are the words 
of Isaias (ii. 2-3): “In the last days the mountain of the house of 
Jahveh shall be prepared on the head of the mountains, and it shall 
be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it, and 
many people shall go and say: ‘Come let us go up to the mountain 
of Jahveh and to the house of the God of Jacob, and He will teach 
us His ways and we will walk in His paths’: for the law shall come 
forth from Sion and the word of Jahveh from Jerusalem.” In the 
so-called Second Isaias we find highly poetical pictures of the pil- 
grimages which in happiness and reverence come to Jerusalem from 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In the days of deepest depression 
(such as the Machabean persecutions) this hope, this certainty, was 
never killed. It grew into that intense Messianic conviction which 
became known even through the heathen world. The Jew claimed to 
have a world-religion. Hence, his religious books began with the 
story of the creation of the world and the making of the first man 
and the spread of the human race and the division of the nations all 
over the earth. Jehovah had indeed chosen but one nation as His 
own, but, since He was Jehovah, even this choice would work out as 
a grace and a benefit for all mankind, and Israel’s election meant 
Israel’s task for the whole human race. Thus, the beginning of the 
first century of our era found Israel in tremulous and passionate ex- 
pectation of the great event by which God’s people should be placed 
in the center of the world’s history and the age-long hope be at last 
fulfilled (Mich., v. 2-4): 


“As for thee, O Bethlehem Ephratah, 
Small amongst the cities of Juda, 

Out of thee shall come to me 

He that is to be Ruler of Israel ; 
Whose origin is of old 

And goes back to the days of yore! 
He shall maintain Himself as Shepherd 

With the might of Jahveh, 

In the glory of the name of Jahveh, His God. 
They shall return, for in that day 

He shall be great to the very ends of the earth.” 
























































A CATECHISM CRITIC 
By Joun J. O’Gorman, D.C.L. 


III. Pedagogical Value of Our Catechism 

Now let us consider the objection that the Catechism, as a 
textbook for school children under twelve, is unpedagogical in na- 
ture. Father Tahon considers that the introduction of the Little 
Catechism of St. Peter Canisius into the schools was “‘a pedagogical 
blunder.”” He considers that “teachers are unable to offer any 
solution, since what is attempted in a Catechism of that type is to 
neglect the use of the senses in order to reach the intelligence.” 
Father Drinkwater urges the same point in his Introduction. 


“Tt is also said our teachers in England are now so well-trained 
that they can explain the Catechism and make the children under- 
stand what they are learning; and this being so, Catechism can be 
begun at an early age, the sooner the better, and it need not be 
mere parrot-work. The reply is that even the best of teachers 
cannot achieve psychological impossibilities, and it is a psycho- 
logical impossibility for young children to ‘take in’ the abstractions 
and definitions of the Catechism. We may explain to the children 
all the unusual words in some Catechism answer, and when they 
have got hold of the meaning of each word singly we think we 
have avoided the parrot-system. But usually we have not, because 
they cannot make the necessary thought-connections, and the drift 
and purport of the whole sentence is still far beyond them. Their 
minds are simply not ready for it.”® 


Father Drinkwater certainly describes a difficulty. Before de- 
claring it insoluble, let us see how Catholics have faced it during 
the past four centuries. Father Tahon points out that Luther, in 
the Preface to his Little Catechism, thus outlined the catechetical 
method to be followed by preachers: “When the text has first been 
committed to memory, you will then in the second place teach them 
the meaning of that text.’ Father Tahon thereupon claims that 
it was Luther who initiated the parrot system of committing to 
memory a text which was explained only later. Quite different is 
the judgment passed by that eminent German catechist, Dr. Joseph 
Goettler, in his “Geschichte der Padagogik”’: “The (sixteenth cen- 


8 Op. cit., pages 17-18, 83, 87. 
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tury) method of religious instruction remained essentially the old 
one: memorizing and then only explanation of the texts (of prayers, 
of the Catechism, of church hymns, of certain Bible lessons and 
of the Sunday Gospels). All this on the Protestant side also and 
by no means reading of the whole Scripture.””® 


The current method of teaching was, therefore, the exegetical 
method so familiar to the Scholastics in the Middle Ages. The 
pupil began by memorizing the text; then the teacher explained it 
and, if he was a true catechist, applied it. This method seemed 
to be the one generally practised in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the eighteenth century 
its steps were formulated as propositio (statement of the text), 
explanatio (its illustration and dogmatic explanation), and appli- 
catio (its practical application to the life of the pupil). Even when 
the text was memorized before it was explained (which is a peda- 
gogical mistake), the teacher, if capable, eventually succeeded in 
getting his pupil to picture, understand and apply the doctrine. 
Though this exegetical method was circuitous and difficult, it is 
not fair to describe it as a parrot method. For by a parrot method 
is meant the recitation of words that are not understood. When 
the meaning of a text is explained immediately after it is mem- 
orized, there is no justification to speak of a parrot method. The 
exegetical method, when it paid sufficient attention to the training 
of the will (and hence was, as it were, an exegetical-homiletical 
method), was capable of marvellous fruit despite the awkwardness 
of the pedagogical procedure it followed. This is evident from 
the history of the last four centuries. For there is every reason 
to believe that the Catholic children of the past four centuries, 
on the whole, knew their religion better than the children of the 
Middle Ages. Their systematic study of the Catechism helped their 
religious education. 

However, the pedagogical error of beginning the lesson with 
the abstract text of the Catechism was not allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. In each century there were some catechetical writers who 
proposed beginning with the concrete facts of sacred history. 
Catechisms based on this principle were published by Witzel in 


®1. c., page 105. 
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1535 and by Fleury in 1679. While it was not found practical 
to incorporate this historical material in the Catechism textbook, 
the method advocated at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
by Galura, Gruber and Hirscher—namely, to begin the catechesis, 
or oral lesson, with the scriptural facts—was quite feasible. How- 
ever, in spite of their suggestions and example, the exegetical 
method on the whole held its place throughout the nineteenth 
century. 

It was reserved for Munich catechists in the opening years of 
the twentieth century definitely to turn the tide against the exe- 
getical method. Stieglitz’ “Katechesen’” (1903) and Weber’s 
“Miinchener Methode” (1905) gave the practice and theory of 
the Munich Method, which Eising immediately showed to be Au- 
gustinian. Bishop Knecht gave this movement its motto at the 
Munich Catechetical Course of 1907: “Katechese nicht Exegese 
(Catechesis, not exegesis).”” The Catechism textbook was to be 
retained, but it was not to begin the lesson. The catechesis or 
oral lesson, after an introductory preparation, began with an objec- 
tive presentation consisting usually of a story from Scripture or 
church history, or of a liturgical object or ceremony; this was 
followed by the explanation which evolved the doctrine from the 
material just presented in order that the pupil might understand 
its meaning ; next followed the formulated statement of this doctrine 
authorized by the Church and enshrined in the Catechism textbook, 
which was to be memorized and believed; finally came the practical 
application of the truth to the life of the child. In its essential 
steps, this follows a procedure which preachers have followed in 
their sermons in all centuries. 

The Munich Method is truly psychological. For what is our 
usual procedure when learning something new? When confronted 
by a fact or problem, we first see or experience something, then 
seek its meaning, and then use this information. We begin by an 
experience of individual things acquired through the senses; we 
understand what we have thus perceived when we have learned 
the universal law which explains the nature and action of what 
we have thus experienced; we make this knowledge our own, by 
applying this law which we have learned to the relevant facts of 
our life. These three steps are found in our study of physical 
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science; they are found likewise in our study of religion. First 
come the concrete facts through which in history the will of God 
has been revealed (that is, the facts of revelation); then by a 
process of study the idea or law which explains and governs those 
facts (that is, the doctrines of revelation); then the application 
of these truths and laws in our own lives (that is, Christian life 
lived by the help of divine truths and laws and graces). It is not, 
therefore, by accident but naturally and necessarily that the essen- 
tial steps in the Munich Method are experience, understanding 
and utilization (as described from the pupil’s standpoint), or pres- 
entation, explanation and application (as described from the 
teacher’s standpoint). The catechetical formula or text of the 
Catechism booklet is an official summary of the result of the 
second step, the explanation. The purpose of this second step is 
not to discover the truth by an incomplete induction, but rather 
by a logical process of this type to enable the pupil to understand 
the doctrine which he is taught by the Church and accepts in faith. 

The Munich Method correctly understands the purpose of the 
Catechism booklet. The Catechism textbook is not intended to 
represent the oral catechesis. Much less is it intended to replace 
it. The Catechism booklet is merely a skeleton. Now, a skeleton 
that is not clothed in flesh and not vivified by a spirit is no sub- 
stitute for a man. On the other hand, a living man cannot get 
along without his skeleton. It is the framework which carries 
him. Likewise the oral catechesis, or Catechism lesson, has a vital 
need of the formulas of the Catechism textbook. They are its 
skeleton. The Church gives the catechist the dry bones of the 
printed Catechism and says, as God said to the prophet: “Son 
of Man, prophesy concerning these bones.” 

The fundamental error in Father Tahon’s book is his contention 
that the narrative method and the Catechism textbook are incom- 
patible. He leaves his readers under the impression that there are 
only two methods of teaching Catechism, the narrative method 
which dispenses with the Catechism textbook for children under 
twelve (even for children over twelve Father Tahon prefers no 
Catechism textbook other than the Roman Catechism written for 
parish priests), and the parrot method, which normally results (he 
declares) from using the Catechism textbook. This is obviously 
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not so. One may easily distinguish five commonly used methods 
of teaching Catechism and hundreds of modifications and combina- 
tions of these. Now, all of these methods may be used with the 
Catechism textbook. 

There is, first of all, the method which consists in memorizing 
catechetical formulas. This has its proper place in any true method, 
for the children must memorize certain prayers and certain doctrinal 
formulas such as the Commandments and the names of the Sacra- 
ments. In his already cited Encyclical, Pope Benedict XIV 
commends lay persons who help the priest by hearing the prayers 
which the children have memorized. On the other hand, when the 
doctrinal formulas of the Catechism are not explained when they 
are memorized (either before or immediately after the memory 
work), this method degenerates into a parrot method. 

There is a second method which may be called the merely exe- 
getical method. The formulas are memorized and explained, but 
no practical application is made. This likewise is part of a true 
Catechism lesson; when, however, it is the whole Catechism lesson— 
as often happens in Catechism lessons taught in school—then the 
practical utilization of the catechetical truth must be learned outside 
of school. This may be done from Catechism lessons taught by 
the priest in church, from sermons, from spiritual direction both 
within and without the confessional, from the example of others 
and from one’s own participation in the liturgical life of the Church. 
A teacher of Catechism who does not teach the pupils how to live 
the truths they learn is not a catechist. Yet, this merely exegetical 
method, if properly supplemented by instructions in Church, by 
example at home and by the Christian atmosphere of the com- 
munity, does not result in “ignorance, indifference, leakage, irreli- 
gion and immorality,” as some maintain. 

There is a third method which may be called the exegetical- 
homiletical method. This adds to the explanation of the text its 
practical application. The Eichstatt Justructio Pastoralis of 1768 
describes these steps as proposition, exposition and application. The 
Sulpician Method belongs to this type although it hdas also some 
special features of its own.*® As already stated, this type of exe- 


_* In view of the fact that Father Tahon cites “the lamentations of Dupanloup,” 
it is worth while calling attention to the fact that this great nineteenth-century 
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getical method despite certain pedagogical shortcomings has produced 
wonderful results. For when the catechist who employs this method 
knows his religion, loves God and loves God’s children, he has 
the greatest of all pedagogical forces to help him and to help his 
catechumens, the grace of God, and he cannot but succeed. 

There is a fourth catechetical method which some consider the 
last word in pedagogy, the learn-by-doing method. Like the learn- 
by-rote method and the exegetical method, this method has been 
practised for many centuries. It is mentioned by Aristotle and 
described by St. Thomas. But this method of learning per inven- 
tionem (by personal research and discovery) has a strictly limited 
field for its use in catechetics, though perhaps a wider one than 
many teachers imagine. I suppose most of us learned how to use 
a prayer book by the learn-by-doing method. It obviously has a 
wide application in homework and in all kinds of projects by which 
knowledge already acquired is increased by being utilized. Its use 
also in the explanation of catechetical truths was advocated, in the 
form of eliciting questions, by M. I. Schmidt in his Methodus 
tradendi prima elementa religionis in 1769. This so-called Socratic 
method, applied in an orthodox manner by Schmidt, was later 
applied in a rationalistic manner by Batz and Winter. Hence it 
fell into disrepute. While the learn-by-doing method is again urged 
today and has indeed its proper place in Catholic catechetics, one 
must be careful to keep it within its legitimate bounds. For, given 
the revealed nature of the Christian religion and the authoritative 
role of the Catholic priest as a divinely authorized teacher, the 
learn-by-doing method can only be an auxiliary one. As the repre- 
sentative of the Catechetical Office of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council stated at the Second Munich Catechetical Congress in 
1928: “Methodus propria est methodus dogmatica et expositiva.” 


A fifth catechetical method, which is dogmatic and expository 
and at the same time truly psychological and pedagogical, is the 


exponent of the Sulpician Method holds diametrically opposite views to Father 
Tahon on the Catechism question. One has but to read the Bishop’s summary 
of the Sulpician Method given in L’Education, III, pages 554-571 (Pierre Téqui, 
Paris, 6th ed., 1923). 

11 Heinrich Mayer, “Katechetik” (Herder & Company, Freiburg im B., 1928, 
pages 10-11). The first chapter of this handbook contains a brief, impartial and 
scholarly history of catechetics which will serve as a convenient antidote to 
Father Tahon’s historical thesis. 
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Munich Catechetical Method—especially in its recent freer form, 
which enables it to utilize what is good in any and every Catholic 
catechetical method. It is a memory method, but not exclusively 
so; an intellectual training in the faith, but not exclusively so; a 
will school, but not exclusively so; a narrative method, but not 
exclusively so; a liturgical method, but not exclusively so; an 
“activity school” method, but not exclusively so. It is both inductive 
and deductive; both receptive and productive; it is an education 
for the way, the truth and the life. It can embody, or at any rate 
utilize as a welcome auxiliary, any method or procedure used by 
the Church in the past to teach children religion, or any helpful 
method, procedure or pedagogical device which present-day cate- 
chetics endorses. Unfortunately, up to the present it is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated only in German works. 

Father Tahon’s lack of sufficient acquaintance with German 
catechetical literature is a serious drawback to his book. In dealing 
with catechetical problems, we Catholics must not work in national, 
watertight compartments. The problems which Father Tahon dis- 
cusses have been dealt with in a very extensive twentieth-century 
catechetical literature published in the German tongue. He would 
have taken a much more scientific view of the problem which he 
essayed to solve had he been familiar with this literature. 

The German and Austrian solution is briefly this. Children in 
the primary school are divided into two main groups, those in 
the lower grades or Unterstufe (four years in Bavaria) and those 
in the higher grades or Oberstufe (likewise four years). For the 
first year in the Unterstufe there is no textbook for the pupil; for 
the second, third and fourth years the pupil’s textbook is a Catholic 
Religious Primer (Religions-Biichlein). For the third and fourth 
years there is also the Official Diocesan Prayer and Hymn Book. 
The teachers use these same books in teaching the children in all 
the lower grades. The Religious Primer is essentially a series of 
biblical stories (taken chiefly from the first chapters of Genesis and 
from the Gospels), with a catechetical truth, worded as in the 
Catechism answer, linked up with each lesson. It contains likewise 
the necessary prayers and brief catechetical rhymes. In an appendix 
is a simple Short Catechism in the usual brief question and answer 
form, which may be used for review work. The order followed in 
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teaching is the chronological one of the Bible stories. The above 
refers to the Bavarian Religious Primer, which is very beautifully 
printed and illustrated. The Austrian program requires that the 
Short Catechism contained in the Primer be studied systematically 
in the third and fourth years. As helps in teaching, the catechists 
have, for example, the three-volume series of ‘“Katechesen” (or 
Catechism Lessons) by W. Pichler, the compiler of the Religious 
Primer used in Austria, and a “Hilfsbuch” and three volumes of 
Catechism or Bible lessons by Karl Raab, the compiler of the Reli- 
gious Primer used in Bavaria. One can follow out this combination 
of Scripture, Catechism, prayers and hymns without falling into 
the German error of postponing the First Communion till the 
children are in the third year of school.’ By placing in the hands of 


eight-year-old children the Religious Primer and in the hands of 


the teachers corresponding volumes of Catecheses, the Germans 
have solved in advance the problem raised by Father Tahon. It 
will be noted that in the Unterstufe the Little Catechism is retained, 
but it is not isolated. Would that we had English versions of these 
books. 

In the Oberstufe there is for the first three years a systematic 
study of the new uniform Official Catechism (one-third each year) 
and in the fourth year a summary of the most important catechetical 
truths with a little popular Apologetics, a study of Church History 
and a study of the Sunday Gospels and of some of the Epistles. 
There is, of course, an official Bible History textbook (Ecker’s 
School Bible is the one generally used) and an official Prayer and 
Hymn book. The teachers have at their disposal a very rich 
literature which embraces among other things many volumes of 
complete Catechism lessons. To mention only a few of the latest 
of which I have copies, there is the “Handbuch” by Grunder, the 
“Hilfsbuch” by Deubig and the “Katechesen” by Jehle and by 


1Till the present year, by virtue of a temporary dispensation from the full ob- 
servance of Quam singulari, First Communion was given in most German dio- 
ceses in the fourth year of school, in most Austrian dioceses in the third year. 
For the scholastic year 1931-2 First Communion will be given in the third year of 
school in Germany and in the second in Austria, so that now in Austria children 
will receive their First Communion at seven years of age. The new Austrian 
program is given in outline in the September number of the Christlich-pddago- 
gische Blatter. Pichler’s Religions-Biichlein remains the textbook. 
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Bernbeck. Grunder is the editor of the Fulda Program; Deubig is 
an advocate of the largest lawful use of the Project Method; Jehle 
and Bernbeck follow the newer form of the Munich Method with 
its freer use of the formal steps and its greater emphasis on the 
necessity of legitimate self-activity on the part of the pupil. With 
all these helps at their disposal the priests and school teachers of 
Germany are able to teach the Catechism textbook and to teach 
it well. 

Perhaps the greatest of these helps are the collections of complete 
Catechism lessons, or Katechesen. In English we have as yet but 
a meager literature of this sort. Father Tahon has promised us a 
volume of Catechism lessons. It will be awaited with interest. As 
regards Father Drinkwater, I wish he would return to the first 
form of his Sower Scheme, with the Catechism booklet as an official 
text for the eight- to eleven-year-old children. My prayer to him 
is that, instead of writing books to prove that the Catechism text 
cannot be taught to children under twelve, he would publish a volume 
of Catechism lessons for eight- to eleven-year-old children, objectiz- 
ing and explaining and applying the text of the Catechism. Mean- 


while the fact that Pope Benedict XIV established a commission to 
prepare a Universal Catechism (unicum pro omnibus totius catholici 
orbis ecclesiis christianze catechesis textum) is surely a sufficient 
evidence that the Church of God will continue to use the Catechism 


textbook. 





THE BROTHER PROBLEM 
(Concluded ) 


By Wituiam Scuaerers, Litt.M. 


This paper is the result of an extended correspondence with mon- 
astics, of observations made and questions asked whilst visiting at 
monasteries, and of a questionnaire sent to fifty Abbots and Superi- 
ors of the principal Benedictine, Franciscan, Dominican, and Capu- 
chin monasteries in the United States. We have relied chiefly on the 
data and fund of information gathered through the questionnaire to 
qualify us to make an attempt to discuss this subject.* 


I 

Forty-two—or more than 80 per cent—of the questionnaires sent 
out were returned answered. The answers received to the seven 
questions that made up the questionnaire and much additional in- 
formation given by a number of the Superiors constitute the basis 
of this paper. The opinions of a score of Abbots, Provincials and 
Superiors carry weight. Moreover, the fact that such a large per- 
centage of the authorities took the time and trouble to answer the 
questionnaire is proof enough that they are deeply concerned about 
the future status of their Brotherhoods, and interested, no doubt, to 
know what a poll of the monastic opinion on this question might 
disclose. 

The question that we are discussing is also of much interest to 
the secular clergy. The clergy are well aware of the fact that our 
great monasteries owe not a little of their progress and prosperity to 
the pious lives and faithful work of the lay Brothers; for this reason 
interest in the Brother Problem goes beyond the monastic circle, and 
reaches all those who are interested in the continued progress of our 
monasteries. 

The monasteries are centers of religious culture and learning in 
whose care, for the most part, we place our young men who aspire to 
the sacred priesthood. The monks have been teachers for centuries. 
Today, no less than yesterday, the part they take in the general 


1The author takes this opportunity to express his sincere thanks to all the 
monastic authorities for their courteous replies to his questionnaire. 
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progress of our Church is an important one. To repeat, therefore: 
the status of the Lay Brothers, who by reason of their numbers, skill 
in the trades and building arts, capacity for work, and religious zeal 
have helped to make the monasteries the flourishing institutions that 
they are, concerns us all. 


Il 

The ranks of the Lay Brothers are thinning out quite rapidly. 
Vocations are far less numerous today than they were a quarter of 
a century ago. And, as the number of Brothers dwindles, the “help 
problem” (an important one) in the monasteries becomes more and 
more acute. 

In a material way, the Brothers have enriched the monasteries. 
Surely a long life of daily, fruitful free labor is an item to be con- 
sidered by the church historian when gathering data on the rise and 
progress of our monasteries. Talented and skilled in the various 
useful arts and trades, the Brothers by their free toil have saved their 
monasteries fortunes; this saving in salaries and wages the monks 
invested in their buildings, general equipment, and in educating their 
teachers. To estimate the value of a Brother’s work at $1500 a year 
is hardly fair to him. He is a conscientious laborer, a splendid 
craftsman and tradesman. His hours are long, from sunrise to sun- 
set. We know what skilled labor, keeping union hours, costs per 
day in our work-a-day world. Hence, the foregoing estimate repre- 
sents only the minimum value of a Brother’s labor. But even at that 
low estimate the monasteries have saved fortunes in wages and sal- 
aries, they have been able to keep down the size of their weekly pay- 
roll to a ridiculously low figure. From the material point of view, 
therefore, the Brother has been worth his weight in gold. 

From a spiritual viewpoint, the Brother has also been a great 
blessing to his monastic home. The sacred hands of the Son of God 
in the carpenter shop at Nazareth once for all consecrated all forms 
of manual labor. Men, therefore, who enter the Lay Brotherhood 
to sanctify themselves through the strict observance of the religious 
vows, by a life of fervent prayer and humble work, certainly do bring 
an abundance of blessings to the monastic house whose rule of life 
they have chosen and under whose roof they live, work, and die. God 
looks with high favor on the “hidden life.” The monastic world has 
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not yet forgotten the blessings showered upon it through having had 
such heroic and saintly Brothers as Blessed Carlman, the uncle of 
Charlemagne, who tended the sheep of the Abbey of Montecassino, 
and as the Markgrave Hermann of Baden, who had charge of the 
hogs at Cluny Abbey, and as Count Rodrigo of Modena, who be- 
came a humble cobbler in his abbey. 

The hidden and peaceful life of the Lay Brother is most meri- 
torious. It lends itself to one of the highest forms of Christian per- 
fection. It fructifies the community in which it labors. Hence, not 
alone through such priestly functions as the divine services, chanting 
of the Divine Office, the care of souls, and the education of boys, 
does a monastery gain spiritual strength and heaven’s blessings; the 
simple Brother with his hoe, or trowel, or needle, brings as well the 
blessings of the Master upon his monastic home. Ina word, the Lay 
Brother is a valuable asset, spiritually and materially, to his mon- 
astery. 


Ill 

“Are the ranks of your Brothers decreasing?’ Thirty-one re- 
ligious Superiors answered that question in the affirmative; among 
these, 21 reported the ranks were decreasing rapidly, 10 reported the 
ranks were decreasing slowly. In four monasteries the ranks of the 
Lay Brothers were reported as “stationary.” Five monasteries re- 
ported that the ranks “were holding their own, if not increasing.” 
Two monasteries answered the question with an unqualified “No.” 


“Are vocations to the Lay Brotherhood in the United States grow- 
ing less numerous?” Thirty-two religious Superiors answered the 
question in the affirmative. Three reported that “the vocations are 
increasing in certain quarters.” Seven Superiors stated that in their 
opinion the number of vocations is about the same as in the past, 
and among these two added this notation: “They were never very 
numerous.” 

For the interest of our readers we submit a report sent to us by 


the Abbot of one of the oldest and largest Benedictine monasteries 
in the country. 


“In our monastery there are: 10 Brothers over 70 years of age; 
12 Brothers over 60 years of age; 4 Brothers over 50 years of age; 
7 Brothers over 40 years of age; 7 Brothers over 30 years of age; 4 
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Brothers over 20 years of age; 1 Brother over 16 years of age; of 
these 45 Brothers, 30 are foreign-born, 15 are native-born. The 
old Brothers are dying out. There are no new Brothers to take their 
places.” 


IV 

The majority of the Abbots and Superiors are of the opinion that 
vocations are far more numerous in Europe, especially in Spain, 
Italy and, since the War, in Germany. Formerly our monasteries 
recruited the greater number of their Brothers from abroad. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that in many monasteries the number of foreign 
Brothers exceed the number of native-born. Out of a population of 
610 Brothers (the total count of 30 communities that listed the 
number of their Brothers on the returned questionnaire), we find 
376 are foreign-born, 234 native-born. 

The vocations to the Lay Brotherhood being fairly numerous in 
Europe, do our monasteries make an effort to recruit the thinning 
ranks of their Brothers by importations from abroad? The ques- 
tionnaire revealed the following: 19 monasteries are not making 
any attempt to do so, 15 monasteries have tried to do so but have met 
with only meager success, 6 monasteries are succeeding in getting a 
goodly number of vocations from Europe, and 2 monasteries find 
vocations in Canada rather plentiful. Why are the vocations in 
Europe more numerous? Possibly because the family life there is 
more deeply religious. Moreover, in Europe, as we well know, the 
worldly offerings are not nearly so numerous, nor so varied, nor so 
tempting as in this country. The spirit there is quite different. One 
Franciscan Provincial, touching on this point in his questionnaire 
answer, wrote: “Europe is not the land of golden opportunities as is 
this country. There life among the ordinary classes is more labori- 
ous, and by contrast the life of the Lay Brother does not suffer, as 
is the case in the United States.” 


Why has it become so difficult to recruit the ranks of the Brothers 
from abroad? The stringent immigration laws are a point of grief 
for a number of religious Superiors. Others state that the recon- 
struction work going on in the Church in Europe, following the 
World War, is absorbing all the Brother material available. Conse- 


quently, there is no surplus of Brothers over there. Incidently, it 
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might be quite interesting to our readers to know that at least one 
experienced Abbot is of the opinion that our prohibition law is a 
barrier to success in getting vocations from abroad and keeping the 
newcomers contented after their arrival here. The custom in Europe 
is to give the faithful Brother his daily portion of beer or wine. But 
beer and wine are taboo in free America. 

The majority of the Superiors do not favor importing vocations 
from abroad in order to offset the shortage of Brothers caused by the 
great scarcity of vocations in this country. And why? After all, 
life as a Brother in one of the old monasteries of Europe is different 
from life as a Brother in one of the comparatively new monasteries 
in our country. It is by no means certain that Brothers brought over 
from Europe will acclimate themselves to their new environment; 
many of them become “home sick” and return to Europe. Candi- 
dates brought over from Europe in many cases last no longer than a 
brief period in the novitiate. Then, too, this country, full of won- 
ders and opportunities, is a lure for some men, and they do not 
hesitate to pretend they are willing to join the Brotherhood over 
here, using this pretense as a scheme to get a free trip across. Not 
infrequently has a monastery financed a trip across for a supposedly 
prospective candidate and then discovered, on his arrival in this 
country, that the applicant was not sincere. This sort of “gate 
crashing”’ is not very popular with the monastic authorities. 

In further discussion on this point of importing vocations from 
abroad we quote here a paragraph written by a Superior of a mon- 
astery whose origin is German. He writes: “We are gradually 
losing our German atmosphere. The older Fathers do not like this. 
But it is no doubt for the best. Our priestly religious vocations 
come, for the most part, from English-speaking families. We should 
be equally desirous of having English-speaking Brothers. We 
ought, therefore, no longer add vocations from Germany ; that sys- 
tem keeps our Brotherhood German and makes it practically impos- 
sible to attract American vocations.” 


Vv 
Why are vocations to the Lay Brotherhood so scarce in the United 
States? Many reasons are advanced. Chief among these, as tab- 
ulated from the answers received in the questionnaire, are: lack of 
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education on the nature of the vocation, the spirit of worldliness or 
commercialism, a lack of solid religion in the home, love for pleas- 
ures and liberty. 

Monastic authorities nearly all lament the fact that so few, com- 
paratively speaking, are interested in and concerned with fostering 
vocations of this kind. This lack of interest and concern prevails 
everywhere, even among priests and Sisters. There are thousands 
of young Catholic men who have no idea of what the religious lay 
life is, no idea of the perfection of the Brother’s vocation, and for 
want of instruction this ignorance continues. There are, without 
doubt, hundreds of Catholic young men who, if they were instructed 
and given a little encouragement, might choose to live the life and do 
the work of the Lay Brother. The spiritual inducements to such a 
vocation are many ; even the material inducements are not few, such 
as security and peace of life, good care, no worries, opportunities to 
learn the trades, positions of supervision in the more important work 
of the monastery. 

But how are the young men going to learn something about the 
advantages of the vocation? They do not, ordinarily, visit monas- 
teries. They do not read literature on the subject. Who will tell 
them about this vocation? The pastor? He is qualified to do so, 
but is he interested in doing so? He is interested in priestly voca- 
tions, but not in fostering vocations to the Lay Brotherhood. And 
why not? Possibly because any effort on his part to send candidates 
to the monasteries that need Brothers seems to him to be setting a 
precedent; for who among his many clerical friends has ever in- 
terested himself in the matter? Neither do our teaching Sisters 
interest themselves in digging out vocations to the Lay Brotherhood ; 
perhaps they do not know enough about the nature of the vocation. 
And as for the parents, scarcely any know enough about the voca- 
tion to speak of it, and, besides, most parents are opposed to a voca- 
tion that leads to obscurity of life, albeit in that obscure life their 


sons could find life eternal. 

















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 


Examination of Witnesses 
By Stranistaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The witnesses are to be examined in the place where the court sits. 
From this general rule are excepted : 

(1) Cardinals, bishops, and illustrious personages who by the 
law of their country are exempted from the obligation to appear be- 
fore the judge for the purpose of testifying. All these persons may 
choose a place where they wish to testify, but must notify the judge 
of their choice ; 

(2) persons who are prevented by illness, or by some bodily or 
mental impediment, or by their state of life, from going to the place 
where the court is in session. These are to be examined at home; 

(3) persons who are staying outside their diocese and cannot 
without great inconvenience return to the diocese and go to court. 
These are to be examined by the court of the place where they stay, 
in accordance with Canon 1570, §2, the judge in the case forwarding 
the questions and instructions according to which the witness is to 
be examined ; 

(4) persons who live within the diocese, but at such a great dis- 
tance from the place where the court sits that they cannot without 
great expense go to the judge nor the judge to them. In this case 
the judge must appoint some worthy and qualified priest in the 
vicinity of the witnesses, who shall, with the assistance of another 
priest acting as actuary, hold the examination of these witnesses 
according to the questions and pertinent instructions sent by the 
judge (Canon 1770). 

The courtesy of permitting Cardinals, bishops and other prom- 
inent persons to give testimony at their own residence or some other 
place of their choice, is quite natural. As far as we know, our civil 
law does not extend that courtesy to the Cardinals and bishops. 
Concerning the sick, aged, infirm, and poor people who may be 
wanted as witnesses, the ancient Law of the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX provided that they should not be forced to appear in 
court, but that the judge should send qualified and prudent persons 
to take their testimony (cap. 8, De Testibus et Attestationibus, II, 
387 
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20). The Code of Canon Law practically repeats the ancient regula- 
tion. ‘Persons prevented by their state of life from going to court” 
certainly applies to nuns living in strict enclosure. Whether the 
Code includes other states of life is not certain. The Law of the 
Decretals did not permit women to testify in court, at least not 
against their will, but commanded the judge to send a qualified 
person to take their testimony, and if it was a matter in which the 
law forbade the judge to appoint somebody else for the taking of 
testimony, the judge had to go in person. Religious women, and 
especially those bound to enclosure, should not testify in court even if 
they were willing, but should be heard in their own convent when- 
ever their testimony was considered necessary in some case (Liber 
Sextus Bonifatu VIII, cap. 2, I, 1). 

Persons who are residents of the diocese but are staying tem- 
porarily outside their diocese are not to be forced to return to their 
diocese for the sake of giving testimony whenever it causes them 
great inconvenience to go to the court of their diocese. They can 
give testimony before the judge of the diocese where they are stay- 
ing. The judge of the court of their own diocese is to send to the 


judge of the foreign diocese the interrogatories and other instruc- 
tions according to which the witnesses are to be examined. 


Those witnesses who live within the diocese, but are so far away 
from the city where the court sits that it causes them great expense 
and inconvenience, are not to be forced to appear in court. The 
judge should go to hear their testimony, and, if he cannot go without 
great inconvenience, he should appoint a worthy and qualified priest 
in the vicinity of the domicile of the witnesses who, with another 
priest acting as notary or clerk, shall take their depositions according 
to the questions and instructions given by the judge. 


Examination of Witnesses to Be Conducted Without Presence of 
Parties or Other Bystanders 


The parties cannot be present at the examination of the witnesses, 
unless the judge believes their presence is desirable (Canon 1771). 

Neither the parties nor spectators generally are admitted to the 
court room while the hearing of witnesses is conducted. That does 
not mean that the parties to a trial are not entitled to get a hearing in 
court; they certainly do, and we have a special chapter in the Code 
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on the questioning of the parties (cfr. Canons 1742-1746). Whether 
the parties may be present at the examination of the witnesses de- 
pends on what the judge thinks to be advisable. In the courts of 
the United States the parties or their representatives have the right 
to be present at the depositions of witnesses, and the court is open to 
spectators who desire to be present. The public trial is supposed to 
be a protection against injustice and intrigue that might be practised 
against either plaintiff or defendant. Judging from the many cases 
that are carried from the lower courts and reversed by the higher 
courts, the publicity does not help much to insure justice or to ward 
off intrigue. In fact, the spectators have no right to interfere in the 
conduct of a trial, and, if they had, most of them would not know 
whether the doings in court are right or wrong, nor would they 
know how to prevent an apparent injustice. The Church has had a 
better chance than any present-day civilized nation to study the real 
efficiency of legal procedure, for she has outlived many a state and 
government, has seen them rise, grow strong, decay and disappear. 
Her experience is not to be despised for it is more sound than all the 
theories of political experimenters. No procedural law nor any of 
the nations of today can boast of very great antiquity, and some of 
the principles which were claimed to be essential to justice (like the 
open court where all idlers and curiosity seekers could spend their 
time) have had to be abandoned or at least restricted because of the 
injury to morals some cases are apt to cause. The witnesses in the 
ecclesiastical courts are heard by the men appointed as officials of 
the court, and the testimony is afterwards communicated to the 
opposing party so that he with his attorney may prepare himself to 
disprove such testimony, if he can. That is all the parties can in 
justice demand, and it serves the purpose better than permitting the 
party to be present at the making of the depositions by witnesses. 
There is also this difference between cases tried in secular courts and 
those tried in the ecclesiastical courts, namely, that religion and the 
conscience formed according to the principles of religion will as a 
rule guide the men whom the Church employs in her courts to be 
true and sincere in their efforts to judge justly between the parties, 
while the persons employed in the courts of the State may not have 
any religious convictions or may have false religious principles or 
very imperfect ideas of what before God is right or wrong. We 
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know that in the civil courts there are many good and practical Cath- 
olics in the positions of judges, attorneys, etc., and a vast number of 
men of other religious denominations who absolutely desire to do 
what is just and right before God; but there are many others in those 
positions who recognize no law of God and who cannot be said to 
have a conscience, unless one calls expediency and good grace with 
one’s fellowmen conscience. Since the State must protect justice in 
her courts against so many who have no principle of justice, it has 
made an abundance of rules concerning procedure and evidence. 


Separate Examination of Witnesses.—Confronting Witness with 
Other Witnesses or with Party to the Trial 


Witnesses must be examined individually and separately. It is 
left to the discretion of the judge after the giving of testimony to 
confront the witnesses with one another or with a party to the trial 
under the following conditions occurring at one and the same time: 

(1) if the witnesses disagree among themselves or with the party 
in a serious matter which concerns the essence of the case; 


(2) if there is no other easier way to discover the truth; 

(3) if there is no fear of scandal or discords arising from the 
confronting of witnesses (Canon 1772). 

The judge has no authority to examine the witnesses in presence 
of other witnesses, for the law absolutely demands that each witness 


be heard separately. The circumstances under which a judge may 


confront witnesses with one another or with one of the parties to the 
trial are specifically enumerated in Canon 1772, and the circumstances 
must all occur simultaneously and in a matter that is vital to the 
decision in the case. When confronting the witness with other 
witnesses or with one of the parties, the judge must question them 
in one another’s presence so as to arrive at a conclusion concerning a 
main fact in the case which has been stated differently by the various 
persons. If there is a sincere and truthful effort made by all to get 
at the truth of the fact, the discussion of it in one another’s presence 
will be helpful towards clearing up some misunderstanding or mis- 
conception. If the judge forsees that those persons will meet in a 
spirit of bitterness and antagonism, he should not resort to the con- 
fronting of witnesses, because when the minds are embittered truth 
will be obscured. 
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The Judge or His Delegate Examines Witnesses 

The examination of witnesses is held by the judge, or by his dele- 
gate, or by an auditor whom a notary must assist. In the examina- 
tion the questions are not to be proposed to the witnesses by anyone 
else than the judge or the person who takes his place. Wherefore, 
if the parties, or the prosecutor, or the defensor vinculi are present 
at the examination, and have new questions which they want to be 
put to a witness, they may not themselves ask the questions, but must 
propose them to the judge or the person taking his place, who is to 
put them to the witness (Canon 1773). 

The Canon just quoted contains another great difference of pro- 
cedure between the civil and the ecclesiastical courts. In the civil 
courts the judge does not do the actual examining of witnesses; the 
attorneys do the questioning, and the judge merely presides and 
directs the taking of evidence, settling difficulties between the oppos- 
ing attorneys, ordering a witness to answer or upholding his refusal 
to respond to certain questions, etc. In the ecclesiastical courts the 
judge, or the official who takes his place, does the questioning of the 
witnesses, and there is no cross-examination by the attorney of the 
opponent; what cross-examination may be needed to ascertain 
whether the witness is truthful and has personal knowledge of the 
facts he testifies to, is done by the judge. If the parties or their 
representatives, by special permission, or the promotor iustitie or 
the defensor vinculi are present at the examination and desire that 
some other questions be put to a witness, they must propose them to 
the judge, who in turn, at his discretion, will put the questions to the 
witness. 


General Questions to Be Put to Witness 

A witness must first be asked not only the general questions about 
his own person—namely, his name and surname, birth-place, age, 
religion, state of life and occupation, domicile—but also his connec- 
tions or relations with the parties in the case. Then follow the 
questions which relate to the case itself, and he must be asked from 
what source and how he obtained knowledge of the things which he 
asserts (Canon 1774). 

The general questions may have the purpose of identifying be- 
yond a doubt the person who is presented by a party as a witness, 
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and also may give the court some insight into the standing of the 
man or woman in the place where he or she resides. The questions 
concerning his connection or relations or dealings with the parties 
are very important, as they may give the court an indication whether 
special vigilance should be exercised in the examination of the wit- 
ness to determine whether any unworthy motives may prompt him 
to color the truth either in favor of or against one of the parties. 

After those preliminanry questions, the Code wants the questions 
asked which pertain to the case pending in court, and for which the 
court was requested to summon and hear the witnesses. If the wit- 
ness admits that he knows something about the subject of the con- 
troversy between the parties, he is to be asked from what source he 
got his information—by the use of his own senses and as a direct 
witness or through others who claimed to know. If he asserts that 
he has first-hand evidence, he is to be questioned concerning the cir- 
cumstances under which he heard, or saw, or otherwise perceived the 
facts bearing on the point or points in dispute between the parties in 
litigation. 


Detailed Rules Concerning the Questioning of Witnesses 

The questions must be brief and simple, not complicated, nor 
captious, nor cunning, nor suggestive of the answer, nor in any man- 
ner offensive, nor irrelevant to the case in question (Canon 1775). 

The procedure in the ecclesiastical court is not to be what it is so 
frequently in the civil courts, a puzzle to the plain, ordinary man who 
is made the target of the skill of the attorneys. The fact that the 
judge himself must do the questioning gives some assurance that it 
will be done with dignity and sincerity. The judge must propose 
only brief and simple questions that the ordinary man or woman 
understands. Long and complicated questions, designed to confuse 
and bewilder the witness and make him contradict himself out of 
sheer bewilderment, have no place in ecclesiastical procedure, and the 
judge who is conscious of his dignity and responsibility will not 
easily be tempted to indulge in unfair tactics. To devise questions 
that are full of cunning, and that deliberately aim at putting an 
answer into the mouth of the witness for the purpose of catching him 
in a contradiction to prior statements, is not an honest procedure. 
If the judge has reasons to suspect that a witness is not sincere and 
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is trying to deceive the court, the judge may have to use all his skill 
in testing the varacity of the witness, but even then he may not use 
unfair means. The questions must not be offensive—that is to say, 
purposely and unnecessarily giving offense, for in some cases the 
questions may of necessity be distasteful and unwelcome to a witness. 
Irrelevant questions are those which have nothing to do with the 
case and the facts that are to be established in the case, either direct- 
ly or indirectly ; wherefore, the witness need not answer those ques- 
tions, and the judge has no right to ask them. Frequently, however, 
it is difficult to say whether a question is or is not irrelevant, and if 
the witness objects to answering it because it is irrelevant and the 
judge does not sustain the objection, the witness must answer. His 
protest should be noted in the acts because it may be of importance 
in case of appeal. 


Witness May Not Be Informed Previously of Questions to Be 
Asked in Court 


The questions are not to be made known to the witnesses before 
they go on the stand. If, however, the matters concerning which 
he is to testify belong to a period so remote that the witness could 
not answer with certainty unless he had time to reflect, the judge 
can before the examination tell a witness to reflect on certain facts, 
provided the judge believes that it can be done without prejudicing 
his testimony (Canon 1776). 

As a spontaneous statement of facts, free from premeditated sub- 
tle lies and evasions and half-truths is expected of the witness, it is 
better not to inform him of the questions which he shall be required 
to answer. As a rule, he will know before he comes to court what 
facts he is to testify about, for the party or his representative who is 
to propose the witnesses to the court will have approached those per- 
sons and asked them whether they know about the facts which the 
party wants to prove by the witnesses. There seems to be no pro- 
hibition in law to prepare the witnesses for the giving of testimony 
by telling them why one asks them to be witnesses, nor does it seem 
wrong that an attorney for a party instructs them about the formali- 
ties of the court and the manner in which answers are to be given in 
court, and that they must confine themselves to facts in the case 
which they know of their own personal knowledge. The party or 
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the attorney must be on his guard against influencing the witness to 
distort the truth in his favor. The Code does not mention any prep- 
aration of the witness; neither does it forbid it, but merely forbids 
the judge to communicate to the witness the questions which he will 
put to him in court. The law does allow the judge to advise the wit- 
ness ahead of the examination to reflect on certain facts, if those 
things happened so long ago that the witness could not be expected 
to have a ready answer on the spur of the moment. 


Manner of Taking Evidence 
The witnesses shall give their testimony orally, and they shall not 
be permitted to read a written statement, unless there is question of 
figures and accounts. In the latter case, they are allowed to consult 
the notes which they have brought with them to refresh their 
memory (Canon 1777). 


The answer is to be committed to writing immediately by the 
actuary, not only in substance but in the identical words used by the 
witness, unless in view of the slight importance of the evidence the 
judge thinks it sufficient to have only the substance reported (Canon 


1778). 

The court does not want a prepared statement; it wants to know 
the mind of the witness, his own personal knowledge expressed not 
in a thesis written by him but point for point as inquired about by 
the judge. If the witness actually knows for certain and has no 
intention to conceal or disfigure the truth, he needs no prepared 
statement but can fearlessly answer the questions put to him. If he 
does momentarily err or get the facts mixed up, he can readily cor- 
rect the error by saying that he got confused ; and if he is not certain 
about some point concerning which the judge questions him, he can 
say that he is not certain for lack of sure memory. In fact, the court 
does not want him to pretend to be certain when actually his memory 
has become vague on some of the facts. The actuary or clerk has 
the duty of putting in writing question and answer just as they are 
spoken. If the questions are all prepared and numbered, it suffices 
that the clerk put down: “To the first question the witness replied, 
etc.” If the testimony is of little importance, the judge may dispense 
with taking down the identical words of the witness, reporting only 
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the substance of his testimony. The wording has, however, to be 
approved by the witness before it can stand as his testimony. 






Other Details to Be Recorded by the Clerk in the Examination 
of Witnesses 


The actuary shall mention in his report whether the oath was 
taken by the witness, or whether it was dispensed with or refused; 
whether the parties and other persons were present; what questions 
were ex officio added, and generally every worthwhile happening at 
the examination of witnesses (Canon 1779). 








The general rule is that a witness testify under oath, but the judge 
has authority in certain cases to hear a witness without having ad- 
ministered the oath (cfr. Canons 1758, 1767-1769). If a witness 
refuses to take the oath and cannot be persuaded to take it even under 
threat of ecclesiastical penalties, the judge need not admit him as 
a witness, but Canon 1779 seems to infer that he may permit him to 
testify. In any case, whatever was said and done at the hearing of 
witnesses is to be recorded by the clerk (even the presence of the 











parties or other persons whom the judge may have permitted to be 
present) ; in fine, all things bearing on the case are to be a matter of 
official record in the court. 








Final Approval of Testimony by Witness 
Before the witness leaves the court room, the testimony given by 





him and written down by the clerk must be read to him, and he must 





be given leave to add, suppress, correct, or change his statements. 





Finally, the witness, the judge and notary must sign the document 
(Canon 1780). 

Though the witness has taken the oath to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, still he is given a chance to make 
alterations, corrections, and additions in his testimony before he 
finally approves of it by attaching his signature to it together with 
that of the judge and the clerk of the court. The clerk has, of 
course, to put on record all alterations of testimony made by the wit- 
ness. The judge may oblige the witness at this point to take the oath 
that he has said the truth, either concerning the whole testimony or 
some point or points of it (cfr. Canon 1768). 
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Re-examination of a Witness 

Witnesses who have been already examined, may be again called 
to the witness stand, either at the request of a party to the trial or 
ex officio, before the acts or testimonies are made public, if the judge 
thinks it necessary or useful, and provided all danger of collusion or 
corruption of the witness is absent (Canon 1781). 

The matter of calling a witness to testify a second time in the 
same case is a matter within the discretion of the judge. However, 
after the testimony of the witnesses has been made public by the 
publication in court made on a day fixed by the judge, the same wit- 
nesses may not be admitted to testify again in the same case. Since 
there is a danger that someone may have influenced the witness in 
the meantime to change his testimony or in other ways try to bolster 
up the cause of him who employed him as witness, the judge is 
warned to be cautious in admitting a witness to testify a second time. 





EDUCATORS AND EDUCATION. IV. 
By Pauw E. Campse.t, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


There is a danger in writing successive chapters on the history of 
education. The division into chapters makes it appear that the sub- 
ject is divisible into clearly defined epochs. The writer is tempted 
to praise extravagantly, if not exclusively, the distinctive develop- 
ments that distinguish the epoch under discussion. The work of 
the pioneers disappears from the mental horizon and there is no 
thought of the debt that each epoch owes to the ages that have gone 
before. In writing of education in the Middle Ages, Monroe depre- 
cates the tendency to look upon this epoch as an age apart. Writers 
glibly tell us that the work of Alcuin and Charlemagne rescued the 
world from intellectual stagnation. We can easily understand the 
comparatively low level of achievement attained in the centuries of 
turmoil and confusion that witnessed the collapse of Roman culture 
and civilization in the face of onrushing hordes of barbarians. But 
providentially the Church is present to tame the spirit of the bar- 


barian, to harness his fierce energy, to make him a Christian and 
gradually to civilize him. 


The Church of the early Middle Ages maintained almost single- 
handed the nexus that exists between the various cultures of the 
world. Monasticism was in her skillful hand a powerful instrument 
to effect this purpose. The greater work of a later period was made 
possible only through the lesser work of a less fortunate period. 
The monasteries preserved the treasures of classical antiquity for 
all posterity. The Benedictine Rule enforced the lawfulness and 
dignity of study, and won the rude barbarian to intellectual pursuits. 
Monte Casino became the Mount Sinai of the Middle Ages, whose 
eloquent voice is still audible across the centuries. Charlemagne, 
great patron of learning, inherited through Alcuin the tradition of 
learning handed down by St. Benedict and his two illustrious dis- 
ciples, St. Gregory and St. Augustine. Davidson’s assertion that 
the revival of study in medieval Europe was due to the influence of 
Irish or Scottish monks, is of interest as proving that learning had 
found a secure refuge in the monasteries of the secluded island 
sanctuary of the West. Boniface, the missionary, paved the way 
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for Alcuin, the scholar. The textbooks of Boéthius, Cassiodorus 
and Isidore—products of monastic industry, zeal and intelligence— 
are now discarded or superseded, it is true, but their influence has 
lasted to the present day and they were veritable gold mines to the 
scholars of the famous Palace School of Charlemagne. 

It is said that Virgilius, the Irish Bishop of Salzburg, drew his 
theory of the existence of an Antipodes from the pages of Martianus 
Capella. Must we then believe that the world knew nothing of the 
rotundity of the earth until it was proven by exploration? True, 
Virgilius’ theory was not generally accepted; perhaps a little of the 
conservative skepticism that characterized the Middle Ages would 
serve well an age that accepts without question the so-called conclu- 
sions of modern science. 

The history of education proves that there is no sharp cleavage 
of epoch with epoch. ‘The educational institutions of the Middle 
Ages,” writes Monroe, “were the direct offspring of the educational 
institutions of Greece and Rome and the direct parents of those of 
England, Germany and America. The very stuff of which educa- 
tion was woven, a study of the language and literature of Rome, 
and at intervals of those of Greece, was practically identical from 
the days of Cicero, we may also say of Demosthenes, to the days of 
Gregory the Great, and from the days of Gregory the Great to those 
of Thomas a Becket, of Luther and Cranmer, and since then to the 
days of the younger Pitt and Washington, of Bismarck and 
Gladstone.” 

This theory of the continuity of culture does not in any way be- 
little the work of Charlemagne and Alcuin. Immediately preceding 
the period of these two great men, there existed in Gaul outside the 
monasteries scarcely a trace of the liberal arts. In the first of the 
imperial orders for the advancement of learning, the famous Capit- 
ulary of 787, Charlemagne deplored the decline of letters and liter- 
ary studies, and outlined a plan for the improvement of teaching. 
He notes the uncouth language in letters addressed to him from 
various monasteries, and expresses a fear that the writers may not 
properly comprehend the Sacred Scriptures. Finally, he exhorts 
them to study with perseverance that they may be able to penetrate 


with greater ease the mysteries of the Holy Scriptures, and that they 
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may be what it behooves the soldiers of the Church to be—religious 
in heart, learned in discourse and eloquent in speech. 

The sorry pass to which the pursuit of learning had come is made 
clear in the instructions accompanying a homilary: “We impose 
upon ourselves the task of reviving, with the utmost zeal, the study 
of letters, well-nigh extinguished through the neglect of our ances- 
tors. We charge all our subjects as far as they may be able to culti- 
vate the liberal arts, and we set them the example.” The personal 
example of which he spoke, was no idle boast. In the midst of the 
multiple activities of a busy court and his many wars, Charlemagne 
found time to attend the classes of Alcuin. He was an attentive 
listener and a persistent questioner. Gifted with a prodigious 
memory, the royal pupil often embarrassed Alcuin, particularly in 
his extemporaneous formulation of grammatical principles. 

A later Capitulary provided for the establishment of a school for 
boys in every monastery and episcopal see. The curriculum specified 
the teaching of reading, singing, arithmetic and grammar. In 802 
a Capitulary reminded parents of their obligation in the education of 
their children, and sought to impress upon the child himself a sense 
of responsibility. ‘Ut unusquisque filium suum litteras ad discen- 
dum mittat, et ibi cum omni solicitudine permaneat usque dum bene 
instructus perveniat” (Capitula Examinationis Generalis). As a 
rule, elementary education was gratuitous and open to all. We have 
seen that the decree of Bishop Theodulf of Orleans set a precedent 
that resulted in the rapid and widespread development of parish 
schools. Women were not excluded from the movement. Definite 
records prove that in the ninth century convents of women vied with 
monasteries of men in promoting education. A writer tells us that 
there was a more universal education secured to the lower orders at 
the conclusion of the eighth century than France could boast of in 
the nineteenth century. 

It is noteworthy that the general plan of the system introduced 
into his kingdom by Charlemagne is generally accepted today. The 
parish schools established by decrees of bishops gave elementary 
education to all classes. The monastic and episcopal schools carried 
the student forward into what is today the domain of secondary 
education. The Palace School gave higher education to a select 
group. Alcuin had in his classes at Aachen—in addition to the 
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youthful members of the nobility whom he was called upon to in- 
struct—a band of older learners some of whom were ranked among 
the best scholars of the time. The Palace School became the center 
of knowledge and culture for the whole kingdom, and indeed for 
the whole of Europe. It was in no mean sense the prototype of the 
later university. It had a definite connection with the commence- 
ment of the University of Paris and of European university history 
at large. . 

In general, the reform and policy of Charlemagne had a most en- 
during effect upon the history of mental culture in Europe. In the 
opinion of Palgrave, the history of Charles the Great enters into 
that of every modern European state, and the history of the schools 
of that great monarch has modified the whole subsequent history of 
European culture. The revival of learning fell short of achieving 
results which in the retrospect seem to have been possible to the stu- 
dent of education. But there was never again in Europe any threat- 
ened approach to intellectual stagnation. The movement gave to 
Europe a wealth of educational traditions that survived and became 
the rich heritage of Scholasticism. Classical learning was recalled 
from its insular asylum in the extreme West. Henceforth it found 
a permanent home in Continental Europe. 

The scholar Alcuin was perhaps at times nettled by the deference 
shown to teachers from Rome and Ireland. Almost the first educa- 
tional act noted of Charlemagne is his introduction of Roman song 
schoolmasters into the schools of Gaul. The ruler rightly looked 
upon Rome as the fons et origo of the art. With his talent for 
organization he sought the best everywhere. Irish scholars found 
favor with him because of their dazzling excursions into the field 
of science. The royal patron listened with rapt attention to their 
scientific discussions, and ventured at times to participate. The 
academic Alcuin, versed in classical lore, looked askance at their 
venturesome theories. He referred slightingly to them as men who 
talked glibly of all things and knew nothing. But they lent a dis- 
tinctive color to the Palace School. The cross-fertilization of Irish 
learning with the Alcuinian growth gave the school of Charlemagne 
and its teachers an abiding influence. 

First among the effects of Alcuin’s work at the Palace School 
was the school of Alcuin at Tours. By his own request and as a 
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reward of distinguished service, he was freed from his duties as 
state minister of education and sent as abbot to the illustrious 
monastery of Tours. He spent the remaining years of his life in 
building up a model monastic school. He gathered books and at- 
tracted students as before at Aachen. The great Master of the 
Palace School had the satisfaction of seeing the young men whom 
he had trained engaged all over Europe in the work of teaching. 
Speaking of the period that followed, Wattenbach writes: “Wher- 
ever anything of literary activity is visible, there we can with cer- 
tainty count on finding a pupil of Alcuin’s.” Among the great men 
who were at one time or another his pupils we find Archbishop Arno 
»f Salzburg, Bishop Theodulf of Orleans, Archbishop Eanbald of 
York, Adelhard, the cousin of Charles (who became Abbot of New 
Corbie in Saxony), Abbot Aldrich of Ferrieres, Fridugis, the suc- 
cessor of Alcuin at Tours, and the celebrated Rhabanus Maurus, the 
intellectual successor of Alcuin. 

The startling developments in the educational world of his time 
are rightly attributed to him by historians and contemporaries. 
“The voice is the voice of Charles, but the hand is the hand of 
Alcuin,” is the apt paraphrase of Gaskoin. To Alcuin we owe it 
that the accumulated wisdom of the past, in danger of perishing, 
was preserved. Feudal strife and anarchy over several centuries 
destroyed much that he had striven to build. But his foundations 
remained to bear the weight of the grander edifice that the greater 
renaissance of learning was destined to fashion. He was the titanic 
figure in the movement for the revival of learning that distinguished 
his age. He made possible the great intellectual renaissance of three 
centuries later. 

Paralleling the work of Charlemagne on the Continent is the work 
accomplished by Alfred the Great in England. Much that is legen- 
dary has been written about this romantically interesting character 
who ruled over England during the last three decades of the ninth 
century. But there is nothing fictitious in the clear and authentic 
record of his educational endeavors. In many things he resembled 
Charlemagne, whose career preceded his by just about one hundred 
years. Successful in battle against invaders, he practically unified 
England into a single kingdom. He gave his best efforts to the 
codification of laws and to education. Monasteries were rebuilt and 
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founded, and learned men brought from other lands. Archbishop 
Plegmund and Bishop Wetfrith came from Mercia, Grimbold and 
John the Old-Saxon from other Teutonic lands. Alfred made his 
earls, thanes and bailiffs learn grammar, and he himself in his Pref- 
ace to Gregory’s “Pastoral Care’’ definitely set up as his ideal that 
every English freeman should learn at least to read English, and 
those who wished should go on to Latin. Royal favor in some 
measure depended upon the ability to read. The translations made 
by Alfred of Latin works into English gave stability to the English 
language. 

The impetus that Alfred gave to learning bore fruit in the ninth 
and tenth centuries in the foundation of a system of parish schools. 
A paraphrase of the famous decree of Theodulf made it obligatory 
for pastors to found free schools for all children. The germ of the 
modern teacher-training school is found in the further requirement 
that the pastor have in his house a school for school teachers. In 
the reign of King Edgar (957-975) the pastor became also an in- 
structor in the manual arts, or crafts. The great St. Dunstan, a 
contemporary and a skilled artisan in metal, wood and ivory, is the 
patron of English schoolboys. 

During this same period the traditions of Alcuin were treasured 
and enriched by his great disciples on the Continent. Chief among 
them was Rhabanus Maurus. As a young man he came in 802 to 
sit at the feet of Alcuin. The aged teacher loved the earnest young 
disciple and gave him his surname Maurus in memory of the favor- 
ite disciple of St. Benedict. Returning to Fulda, Rhabanus became 
the constructive genius in the upbuilding of that famous monastery. 
Fulda became under his guidance as teacher and headmaster the 
most celebrated seat of learning in the Frankish Empire. Political 
vicissitudes embarrassed him in his work, but he made Fulda what 
Tours had been under Alcuin. He carried on the work of his mas- 
ter in the West, and surpassed him in intellectual attainment. His 
greatest work, De Universo, was a twenty-two volume encyclopedia. 
It treats of all things then known, and was the kind of compilation 
needed in his age. One facetious critic says it covers everything 
from “creation to cooking.’”’ The learned men of his declining 
years were his disciples. A biographer states that wherever in peace 
or in war, in Church or in State, a prominent actor appears at this 
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period, we may almost predict beforehand that he will prove to have 
been a scholar of this great teacher. History has given him the 
title, Primus Preceptor Germania. He is the father of the Catho- 
lic parish school system of Germany, and the unique character of his 
work entitles him to be looked upon as the forerunner of the later 
movement of Scholasticism. 

We must pass over many illustrious scholars of the period with 
the mere mention of their names. An illustrious disciple of Rha- 
banus Maurus was Lupus Servatus, warrior, scholar, writer, and 
finally Abbot of the Benedictine Abbey of Ferrieres. At Fulda he 
was closely associated with the learned Einhard. E/inhard is re- 
membered chiefly as the biographer of Charlemagne. His work is 
the best biography of the whole period of the Middle Ages. But 
this universal genius was distinguished also as a mathematician, an 
architect and a diplomat. Rudolphus, another distinguished his- 
torian, continued the annals of Fulda, begun by Einhard. Two poets 
of distinction, Walafrid Strabo and Otfried, both monks, are num- 
bered among the disciples of Rhabanus Maurus. 

An illustrious scholar of Aquitaine, Gerbert, became in 999 the 
first French pope, Sylvester II. He had travelled through Spain 
and gave Christianity its first contact with the Saracen or Moorish 
learning that stressed mathematics and the sciences. Gerbert was 
himself of an inventive turn of mind. His many inventions won 
him from the ignorant a charge of necromancy. He invented a 
form of abacus and the pendulum clock, and he brought the Arabic 
numerals into common use. Well versed in Greek philosophy, he 
was a staunch advocate of classical studies. His single name would 
redeem his age from any taint of intellectual stagnation. 

Perhaps brightest among the lesser luminaries of this period is the 
Irish scholar, John Scotus Eriugena. Teacher, theologian, philoso- 
pher and poet, he is chiefly remembered for his part in the great con- 
troversy of the ninth century on predestination. By some he is 
looked upon as the first of the schoolmen, but he is more properly 
styled the link connecting the early medieval with Scholastic learn- 
ing. After receiving his education in Ireland, where he became 
deeply versed in Greek philosophy, he appears about 847 at the court 
of Charles the Bald. He restored the Palace School to the preémi- 
nence it had enjoyed under Charlemagne. His translation of the 
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works of Pseudo-Dionysius into Latin brought him into prominence 
in the world of letters and of theology. But his acceptance of those 
works as genuine and as theologically sound because of the renowned 
authorship brought him into error. The vogue of his works in later 
years among certain heretics, especially the Albigenses, led to papal 
condemnations. This vir per omnia sanctus would have been the 
first to retract his errors, had he detected them. Despite his errors 
in philosophy and in theology, there can be no doubt that he him- 
self abhorred heresy, and throughout his life believed himself an 
unswervingly loyal son of the Church. Doctor McCormick, in his 
“History of Education,” calls him the most constructive genius of 
the century. 

The period we have treated is marked by the zealous cooperation 


of civil and ecclesiastical rulers in the work of education. The age 


of Charlemagne and Alfred was happy in its ideals. The work ac- 
complished was indicative of a spirit of thorough and effective co- 
operation of Church and State. This, says Dr. Pace, is the salient 
feature of the Middle Ages—the codperation of the temporal and 
the spiritual power for the development of schools. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament from the Altar Table 


Question: In some churches and chapels I have seen the Blessed Sacra- 
ment during Benediction and at the Holy Hour exposed on the altar table, 
' the monstrance resting on a six-inch square pedestal, while a large heavy 
metal crucifix stood above the tabernacle. Can this be done without per- 
mission of the Ordinary, and under what conditions may the Blessed 
Sacrament be thus exposed during Benediction and at the Holy Hour? 

In a certain chapel, where lay people and Sisters attend services, the 
Sister sacristan has to remove a very heavy crucifix from above the taber- 
nacle before Benediction, which is very difficult. Might this heavy crucifix 
be pushed back and allowed to remain above the tabernacle during the 
Exposition, and is permission from the Ordinary necessary in this case? 

HomILetic READER. 


Answer: From the various Decrees dealing with the Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, it seems that the small pedestal cannot be 
called a throne, and, besides, the throne on which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is to be exposed is to be placed in a high position, not on the 
altar table. A Decree of May 27, 1911 (Decreta Auth. S.R.C., 
n. 4268) demands that, if a permanent throne for the Exposition 
cannot be erected on the altar because the crucifix has to be placed 
there, there should be a removable throne which is to be put there for 
the Exposition and removed afterwards. The throne of which the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites speaks seems to be a stand with a back 
to it and a cover or canopy over it so that, when the monstrance is 
placed on this stand, the canopy projects over the monstrance. The 
manner in which the Exposition is done in very many churches by 
placing the monstrance on top of the tabernacle without a special 
throne does not seem to be in accordance with the Roman Decrees. 
The crucifix would not necessarily have to be moved if it stands back 
far enough so that the throne can be put in front of it, for we read 
in another Decree that the crucifix need not be there at Holy Mass 
when this is said coram Sanctissimo exposito, but that it may be left 
in its place if it does not interfere with the place for the throne of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


Some Questions of Rubrics at the Forty Hours’ Devotion 


Question: Should the subdeacon remain in plano, as prescribed in the 
Baltimore Ceremonial by West, or is he together with the deacon to ascend 
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the altar and standing to the left of the celebrant recite with him the 
Sanctus and turn the leaves of the Missal to the Canon, as prescribed by 
Wapelhorst ? 

At Mass when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, the rubrics prescribe 
that the oblation is to be incensed first, then the Blessed Sacrament. Is 
that not giving prior honors to the oblation rather than to the Blessed 
Sacrament? Kindly explain from every angle, and give the reason for 
the rubrics. Rurat PAstor. 


Answer: ‘The first question concerning the subdeacon applies to 
all Solemn High Masses, not only to that during the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration, for at the Mass of Exposition the ordinary rubrics for 
Solemn High Mass are to be observed and the special rubrics—those 
coram Sanctissimo Exposito—begin at the Exposition which takes 
place after the Communion of the celebrant of the Mass of Exposi- 
tion. The rubrics of the Missal prescribe that both deacon and sub- 
deacon ascend and say the Sanctus with the celebrant. In the ninth 
edition (1929) of the Baltimore Ceremonial the subdeacon is said 
to remain standing at the foot of the altar at the Sanctus, but in a 
footnote a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, November 
12, 1831, is cited which states that the custom of the various places 
is to decide whether the subdeacon ascends to say the Sanctus with 
the priest and deacon or remains standing in his place. The Decree 
is to be found in the Decreta Authentica of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites (Vol. II, n. 2682). Wapelhorst takes it for granted that 
the rubric of the Missal will be followed, but he quotes the same 
Decree in a footnote in his explanation of the rubrics of Solemn 
High Mass. 

The fact that the oblata or bread and wine offered and ready to be 
consecrated get the first attention in the incensing at the Offertory, 
and the exposed Blessed Sacrament comes in the second place, may 
be explained in this way: Once the sacrificial act has begun with 
the Offertory, the sacrifice is the principal thing to be considered in 
the ceremonies, the presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed is 
accidental and not strictly speaking connected with the chief sacred 
rite, the Mass, that is in process. For this reason attention is first 
paid to the ceremony which is part of a Solemn High Mass, and 
next attention is paid to the accidental presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Lord being, so to speak, the visitor and attendant at the 
Sacrifice. The Church does not, as a rule, permit Holy Masses at 
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the altar of Exposition, the Masses of Exposition and Reposition at 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion being an exception. If there is another 
altar, the Masses are not to be said at the altar of Exposition (e.g., 
on the morning of First Fridays, etc.), and another tabernacle should 
be had on the side altar from which Holy Communion is to be given 
during the Exposition. 


Gratuitous Promise of Mass and Strict Obligation 


Question: One of the friends of Fr. X asks him to say Mass for her 
sister who is very ill. She offered the customary stipend but, because the 
priest was a great friend of the family, he refused the stipend and promised 
to say the Mass. The next day Fr. X remembered that he had a pressing 
intention for which he had agreed some time ago to say Mass. Though 
he had promised to say the Mass for the friend, not thinking at the time of 
the prior obligation, he did not say the Mass. He made no effort to have 
another priest say it, but was satisfied that he was under no real obligation 
because he had not accepted a stipend. He then forgot about the matter. 
Is the obligation in justice so bound up with the stipend that a priest would 
never be so bound in a particular case, if he did not take the stipend? Was 
Fr. X bound to say the promised Mass later on? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The authors writing on moral theology are quite agreed 
on the general principle that the gravity of the obligation of a gra- 
tuitous promise depends on the intention of the promisor, that is, on 
how far he wanted to bind himself. He can, of course, assure the 
one to whom he makes the promise that he will consider his promise 
absolutely as of strict obligation, and we think that the priest in the 
case given by our correspondent did pledge himself in the same man- 
ner as though he had accepted the stipend that was offered. In this 
case and in many others where the other party is led to rely absolute- 
ly on the promise of the one who makes a gratuitous promise, the 
circumstances will tell whether there is an obligation in strict justice. 
If all circumstances combined manifest an intention on the part of 
the promisor to bind himself as much as though he had received 
something in turn for his promise, such a one has no right after- 
wards to assert that he had no intention of binding himself but 
merely made an insincere promise—a polite lie instead of a blunt 
refusal. If he had no intention of binding himself, he had no right 
to express himself in a manner that unmistakably expressed an in- 
tention to bind himself. We know that theologians quite generally 
teach that even a sincere gratuitous promise binds only sub fidelitate 
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and not in strict justice, but it is also true that in many instances the 
unfaithfulness in keeping a promise is equivalent to an unjust decep- 
tion. 

In the case proposed by our correspondent we would consider the 
promise binding in justice, but it may be too late to satisfy the obliga- 
tion which the priest assumed, for in the meantime the party may 
have died or may have recovered from the illness. 


Precedence of Clergy at Funeral of a Religious 


Question: Ata divine service (e.g., a funeral Mass for a deceased mem- 
ber of a religious community) does the local dean, who is a member of 
the diocesan clergy, rank over the religious clergy when the service is at 
the church of the religious community ? READER. 


Answer: We rarely get questions concerning precedence at serv- 
ices in the United States, though in Europe many questions concern- 
ing this matter have been thought important enough to be answered 
by the Holy See. In the United States we frequently see the secular 
clergy and the priests of various religious communities fall in line in 
any manner that happens to be convenient, seculars and religious in- 
termingled. A strictly liturgical function does not permit an arbi- 
trary line-up of the persons taking part in the service, but vain 
dispute over precedence must be avoided, for the Church wants order, 
not a display of vanity. There are several Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites which ordain that the secular clergy always 
and in all places, even in the churches of the regulars, precede the 
religious clergy. Several Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
rule that the dean has no precedence in liturgical functions because 
of his office as dean. The Code, however, ordains that the dean pre- 
cedes all pastors and other priests of his deanery (cfr. Canon 450, 


§2). 


Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament in Mission Chapels 


Question: Some priests in the churches where neither the Eucharist is 
kept nor Mass said every day, have Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment after the Mass on Sunday. After the blessing, the Benediction Host 
is broken and distributed to three or four communicants whom the priest 
has requested to wait for Holy Communion until that time. The small 
fragments that may remain from the breaking of the Host are put into the 
ablution cup. Is it correct according to the rules of the rubrics? Lecror, 
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Answer: The foregoing question is practically the same as pro- 
posed and answered in a previous issue of THE HoMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW (XXIV, 852). If one absolutely wants to have 
Benediction, though we do not see why it is necessary to have it, he 
will not be satisfied with our answer which we gave in the REvIEw at 
that time. The objection to this manner of disposing of the Bene- 
diction Host is that the Church does not want that Host to be given 
in Holy Communion to the people, as Noldin asserts (Theol. Moral., 
III, n. 131, ed. 1930). We have tried to trace the prohibition of 
dividing the Benediction Host and giving it to communicants, but 
could not find anything else than the prohibition to give to any one 
person more than one consecrated Host or a Host larger than usual. 
The reason for the prohibition was superstition, as though a person 
received more grace by receiving more Particles or a larger one. We 
have not been able to find a Decree forbidding the breaking up of the 
Benediction Host to give to communicants. We do, however, think 
that doing so is out of the usual manner of disposing of the Host 
which is to be consumed by the priest. 


Diocesan Censure on Apparently Small Transgression 


Question: Among the several reserved cases in a certain Province is 
the following: “Delictum sacerdotis quo potum inebriantem ante refec- 
tionem principalem pomeridianam sumpserit, ac suspensio late sententiae 
adnexa.” This is interpreted to mean that an ordinary temperate priest 
who takes a glass of the prohibited liquor incurs an ipso facto suspension, 
if he takes it before dinner. I find it difficult to see how this can be so, 
firstly, because a censure is a serious penalty and a serious penalty can 
only be inflicted for a grave fault; secondly, the fault must be grave 
externally as well as internally. I am of the opinion that the offense 
censured in the above statute does not apply unless a grave sin of drunken- 
ness is committed before dinner. I would like to have your opinion on the 
matter. ConsTANT READER. 


Answer: It is dangerous to lay down as.a principle that the 
ecclesiastical authorities cannot forbid anything under pain of mor- 
tal sin and of grave penalty unless the thing forbidden is in itself a 
seriously sinful act. If that principle were true, the Church would 
have to scrap most of her disciplinary laws, for in very many cases 
it is a matter of indifference, from the point of the natural or the 
positive divine law, whether one does or does not do what the 
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Church prescribes or forbids. Supposing that the Church forbade 
something which is a matter of indifference in itself but made it a 
test of obedience, something like God Himself did in Paradise (with 
all due respect to the higher critics who think it was not at all the 
forbidden fruit of a tree). Who can prescribe to God what He 
should consider serious when He demands or forbids things? In 
like manner, who can dictate to the Church delegated by Christ to 
rule the souls of men what she can prescribe under grave sin and 
penalty, and what she cannot thus demand? What about you and 
me, when we penalize a man with the loss of his job because of 
something which he did to our displeasure, and which we had in- 
sisted on that he must or must not do? Frequently we individu- 
ally legislate against our neighbor in a much harsher way than the 
Church ever did. 

The conclusion is that one must be extremely cautious when one 
asserts that nothing is a serious matter in the violation of Church 
laws except what is a serious offense against the natural or the di- 
vine positive law. If the authorities honestly believe that the com- 
mon danger of intemperance necessitates a law like that quoted by 
our correspondent, they also have authority to make that a grave 
matter, though in itself it is no sin at all to take such a drink any 
time, as is evident. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











CASUS MORALIS 


Admission of Absent and Deceased Persons into 
Pious Sodalities 


By A. VerRMeEerscuH, S.J. 


Case.—A pious Sodality devoted to various works of mercy requires 
from the inscribed members a monthly contribution, and is provided 
with large indulgences for those who are living and those who have 
departed the present life. The statutes also determine a considerable 
number of Masses and suffrages for the souls of the registered 
members. 

Living in a good Catholic center, Ambrose, the Director of that as- 
sociation, is approached by religious-minded mothers who desire that 
their little children be put on the list. Of course, the mothers offer 
to pay for their children. Also pious women, married to men who are 
religiously indifferent, beg him to accept the registration of their hus- 
bands. Still more frequently it happens that a Catholic family, after 
the decease of a near relative (a father, a mother, a son, a daughter, 
a brother, or a sister), asks that the relative they loved be admitted 
among the confréres in order to obtain for them in this way many 
spiritual. advantages, especially the participation in many Masses. 

Ambrose, without demur, agreed with all such propositions. Indeed, 
was it not for his Sodality the occasion of increasing its resources for 
the works of charity and mercy to which the society was devoted? 
But one day he met a learned canonist, John by name, who having 
heard the narration of Ambrose’s practice in the matter, declared 
sternly: “Your admissions are all forbidden, and some are null and 
void. Do you not remember,” John insisted, “that as early as April 28, 
1761, the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences declared that only those 
persons who presented themselves could be received into Confraterni- 
ties ; that on April 13, 1878, Leo XIII after granting a sanatio for the 
past urged for the future the Decree of April 28, 1761; that in the 
audience of November 26, 1880, the Holy Father declared that (with 
rare exceptions for special cases) the presence of those who wished 
their names enrolled in Confraternities organized as ‘colleges’ was 
strictly necessary; that diocesan Sodalities could not validly receive 
members of other dioceses, and that even in other associations, the 
same rule about the absent should be observed as far as possible?” 

When Fr. Ambrose heard all these objections, he naturally became 
doubtful and anxious, and is now asking a reasonable explanation of 
the laws of the Church on this matter. 


Solution.—(1) Preliminary observations—Canon 693, § 3, now 
forbids the reception of the absent into collegial Confraternities, 
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and for the validity of the admission requires that those who are 
present, at least the adults, express their agreement. That prohibi- 
tion will not, I think, exclude some rare exceptions that may have 
been used before the Code, consisting in some admissions of the 
absent for special reasons recognized by the Director or Chaplain. 
Concerning the last part of Canon 693, § 3, it seems ridiculous so 
to understand it that the absent could be validly received without 
their knowledge and assent, when those present cannot be received 
without that knowledge and assent. But the true sense is this: at 
least for the adults the mere presence is not sufficient, but they have 
to signify in some manner their agreement. 


The same text suggests or insinuates an exception for children 
(and, we may add, persons out of their minds). There is no longer 
a general law opposed to the admission of those who are deprived 
of the use of their reason, but that implicit permission ought also 
to be reasonably understood. Children and the demented may be 
received only in those associations in which their admission is not 
useless. Such is the case principally of associations which impose 
small money contributions, payable by parents, relatives or friends 
in the name of the aforesaid persons, and which at the same time 
promise various spiritual advantages to all those who are members 
(for instance, the protection of the Blessed Virgin, the preservation 
from certain evils through the intercession of a Patron Saint, and 
similar spiritual commendations). Thus, the admission of children 
into the Confraternity of Our Lady of Mount Carmel was formally 
approved on August 29, 1864, and children are readily received into 
the Sodality of the Holy Childhood of Jesus. 


The reception of deceased persons was absolutely rejected by the 
Holy Office on December 6, 1876, and by the Sacred Congregation 
of Indulgences on July 12, 1703, May 25, 1864, August 25, 1897, 
and August 10, 1899. Now, because the Code is silent about the 
deceased, we have to stand by the former declarations implicitly 


confirmed by Canon 693, § 3, because deceased persons are never 


to be considered as present. 

You will ask if there is nothing then that can be done in the in- 
terest of the deceased who did not give their names while they were 
living. Yes, there is something. They cannot, it is true, be enrolled 
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as members, but a Confraternity may apply Masses and prayers even 
for non-members, and likewise accept some fee if the statutes per- 
mit such applications. 


(2) Solution—(a) If his Sodality is only approved for the dio- 
cese, Ambrose may not and cannot accept for membership persons 
who do not belong to that diocese. And it is manifest that even the 
reception of children is subject to the same limitation. 

(b) If it is approved for the whole world, he may, according to 
the nature of his society, receive children and demented if they are 
not excluded by the statutes. 

(c) With the approbation of the Ordinary, he may insert such 
a clause in the rules that in the future he may be allowed to permit 
Masses and prayers even for those who are outside that society. 


We must avoid here a certain confusion. There is no objection 
to the foundation of associations which directly procure for the de- 


ceased relatives or friends of living persons who contribute money 


the participation in Masses offered for this end. So we have the 
famous work for the poor souls founded at La Chapelle-Montligeon 
(Diocese of Séez) in France; so, too, the Seraphic Mass Associa- 
tion of the Capuchins that is flourishing in Switzerland. In such 
associations the deceased are only in a very improper sense members 
of the association : they simply participate in the fruits of the Masses 
offered in their favor. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Resignation of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo 

The Holy Father writes to His Eminence Cardinal Segura y 
Saenz, Archbishop of Toledo, Spain, that he has received the letter 
in which His Eminence freely resigns the Archbishopric of Toledo. 
The Supreme Pontiff accepts the resignation and praises the Cardi- 
nal in the highest terms for the generosity of his sacrifice made out 
of the purest supernatural motives. For the sake of the people who 
might have been made to suffer by the new Government if the Car- 
dinal Archbishop had stayed, he willingly gave up his high post, 
and the Holy Father says that the Cardinal has followed the exam- 
ple of St. Gregory of Nazianzus (Letter of His Holiness, October 
I, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 425). 


New Parish in the City of Rome 

As the district on the Janiculum Hill around the Basilica of St. 
Pancratius has had a considerable increase in population, and is far 
away from the other parish churches, the Holy Father makes the 
said basilica a parish church. The limits of the parish are to be 
determined by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome. The Excalced Car- 
melites who have for many years performed the religious services 
at that basilica are to be in charge of the new parish. The Holy 
Father himself will assign the revenue for the pastor and two as- 
sistants (Apostolic Constitution, April 12, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIII, 426). 


Two New Ecclesiastical Districts Established in Norway 

There was but one Vicariate Apostolic for the whole country of 
Norway. Now the Holy See separates the civil provinces of Nord 
Trondelag, Sor Trondelag and More and makes them a distinct 
ecclesiastical district of Central Norway. Likewise, the provinces 
of Finmark, Troms6 and Nordland, together with the Island of 
Spitzbergen, are separated from the Vicariate Apostolic and made 
into the ecclesiastical district of Northern Norway. The Vicariate 
Apostolic which is to embrace Southern Norway shall be known 
as the Vicariate of Oslo from the city in which the Vicar Apostolic 
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resides (Letters Apostolic, April 7, 8, 10, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIII, 430-432). 


St. Robert Bellarmine Made a Doctor of the Universal Church 

Cardinal Bellarmine of the Society of Jesus was beatified in 1923 
and canonized in 1930. The Holy Father speaks at length about 
the literary activities of the Saint and his untiring zeal for the de- 
fense of the Faith. His most important work “Disputationes de 
Controversiis Christiane Fidei,” published in four volumes be- 
tween the years 1586 and 1593, is pointed out as one of the great 
works on Christian doctrine. Pope Clement VIII said of him that 
the Church had no one at that time equal to Bellarmine in learning. 
The Holy See now declares him a Doctor of the Universal Church 
and extends his feast, a minor double on May 13, to the whole 
Church (Letters Apostolic, September 17, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIII, 433). 


National Monument to Christ the King Erected by the Republic 
of Brazil 

The Government of Brazil has had a gigantic figure of Christ 
the King erected on the summit of Mount Corcovado overlooking 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and the blessing of the monument is 
to be a national affair. The Holy Father appoints Cardinal Leme 
da Silveira Cintra, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, as his representa- 
tive for the blessing of the monument (Letters Apostolic, Septem- 
ber 14, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 440). 


Variations in the Rubrics of the Breviary and Missal 

Changes in the rubrics of the Roman Breviary and Missal occupy 
three whole pages in the present issue of the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis. These will have to be considered by the priests in the 
various dioceses and in religious communities who are charged with 
the work of making up the calendar for the Divine Office and Holy 
Mass. Practically, the changes are not very great. They deal 
mostly with the Feast of the Sacred Heart and its octave, and wher- 
ever in the rubrics of the Breviary and Missal feasts of the rank of 
the Office of the Sacred Heart are spoken of, reference to this feast 
is to be added, and likewise, wherever octaves of the rank of the 
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octave of the Sacred Heart are mentioned, this new octave is to be 
considered (Sacred Congregation of Rites, Nov. 1, 1931; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIII, 447-450). 


Letter of His Holiness to the Superior General of the Society 
of Jesus 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, expresses his sympathy to Most 
Rev. Wlodimir Ledochowski, Superior General of the Jesuit 
Fathers, over the persecution of the Order by the new Republic of 
Spain. If the new Constitution of the Republic is adopted, the So- 
ciety of Jesus will be banned from the Republic. The Holy Father 
says that the fact that the enemies of the Church, at present in con- 
trol of the Government in Spain, single out the Society of Jesus 
above all others for their attacks, proves that it has been of the 
greatest importance for the Catholic religion in Spain. The Holy 
Father hopes and prays that the men in control of affairs will change 
their minds and come to realize what a misfortune it would be not 
only for the Catholic religion but also for culture and learning in 
Spain to cast out or dissolve the religious organizations, and espe- 
cially the Society of Jesus (Letter of the Secretary of State, Oct. 
29, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 452). 


New Faculty of Bishops to Dispense with Fast and Abstinence on 
Legal Holidays 

His Excellency, P. Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, addresses the following communication to the 
bishops : 

“The Sacred Congregation of the Council, in a letter dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1931, informs me that, in view of the difficulties experienced 
by the faithful in observing the laws of fast and abstinence on civil 
holidays, His Holiness, Pius XI, in the audience of October 5, 1931, 
granted to all the Ordinaries of the United States, ad quinquennium, 
the faculty to dispense their subjects from the laws in question 
whenever any of the civil holidays now observed occurs on a day 
of fast and abstinence, or of abstinence. 

“The Most Reverend Ordinaries, in dispensing on such occasions, 
will please inform the faithful of this Indult of the Holy See and 
exhort them, in view of the dispensation, to make some offering 


especially in favor of the poor.” 
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Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and 
His Excellency, Ernest Filippi, Archbishop of Montreal, have been 
made Assistants to the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Lawrence Hegarty (Diocese of Derry), 
Lawrence MacBride, Francis Bender, John Kearns (Diocese of 
Erie). The Right Rev. Msgr. Martin J. O’Connor (Diocese of 
Scranton) has been made Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of February 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Jesus Predicts His Passion and Death 
By tHe Ricut Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“All things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets concern- 
ing the Son of Man” (Luke, xviii, 31). 


SYNOPSIS: I. In today’s Gospel Christ for the third time predicts His 
Passion, 


Il. Why did Christ announce His Passion, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion?’ Why to His Apostles only? Why secretly? 


Ill. How were the Apostles impressed by the prediction of Christ? 
lV. The fulfillment of these prophecies, proof of divine plan. 


The event related in the Gospel of this Sunday took place in Perea, 
in March of the year 33, in the ninth and last great journey of 
Christ, shortly before His Passion and Death. Jesus and the Apos- 
tles were on their way to Jerusalem. Jesus went before them. Re- 
membering that shortly before this time Jesus had been forced to 
flee from Bethany for fear of His enemies, the Apostles lingered 
because they were afraid. Jesus took the Twelve apart and told 
them: “Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be ac- 
complished which were written by the prophets concerning the Son 
of Man” (Luke, xviii. 31). He “shall be betrayed to the chief 
priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death, and 
shall deliver Him to the Gentiles” (Matt., xx. 18-19), and “He 
shall be mocked, and scourged, and spit upon. And after they have 
scourged Him, they will put Him to death, and the third day He 
shall rise again” (Luke, xviii. 32, 33). 

In these words Christ gave His Apostles a clear statement of the 
successive stages of the Passion in the order in which they were to 
occur, including the twofold betrayal of Christ, first by Judas to the 
chief priests and the scribes, next by the priests and scribes to the 


Gentiles. This time Christ spoke in the plainest language, without 
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using figures of speech or aught else that might veil the meaning 
of His words. 


Why Did Christ Foretell His Passion? 

Why did Christ thus announce His Passion, Death, and Resur- 
rection? Why did He make them known to His Apostles only? 
Why secretly? Christ foretold His Passion, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion, which no mere man could foresee, much less foretell, to prove 
that He was God who knew all things, the future as well as the 
present and the past. Christ predicted His Passion to show that it 
was voluntary on His part, to show that He had the courage to face 
it, though knowing it, and to endure it, though He could have 
escaped it. Christ warned the Apostles of His coming Passion to 
forearm them against the doubts which would assail their faith 
when seemingly He would be conquered by His enemies. Why 
did Christ prophesy His Passion to the Apostles only, taking them 
apart from the crowd? Why secretly? Lest the fact would be- 
come too publicly divulged, and lest His death might thus be pre- 
vented, or, if not prevented, might appear to have been sought and 
brought about of set purpose. 


Effect on the Apostles 
How were the Apostles impressed by this declaration of Christ? 
Though Jesus had predicted His Passion twice before, namely, in 
the confines of Tiberias after the confession of Peter (Matt., xvi. 


21) and in Galilee shortly after His transfiguration (Matt., xvii. 


22), still the Apostles were too much imbued with the current belief 
among the Jews that the Messias was to be a glorious conqueror, 
to believe that He would undergo such humiliations; and, as St. 
Luke puts it, “they understood none of these things, and this word 
[this whole thing] was hid from them, and they understood not the 
things that were said” (Luke, xviii. 34). 


Fulfillment of the Prophecy 
If Christ, with His knowledge of the future, foreknew that the 
Apostles would not understand the announcement of His Passion, 
Death and Resurrection, was it of any use to make the announce- 
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ment? Assuredly, because three days later when the Apostles re- 
viewed the events of the Passion and Death of Christ in the strong 
white light of the Resurrection, “they remembered His words”; 
they realized that the ignominy of the Crucifixion had been a step- 
ping-stone to the glory of the Resurrection. In the light of the 
Resurrection the Apostles understood the full meaning of the words 
of their Master, the true import of the prophecies which they had 
heard read in their Synagogues on the Sabbath days; they saw that 
all was the work of Divine Providence which “reacheth from end 
to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” (Wisdom, viii. 1), 
foreseeing all things, foreordaining them, directing the course of 
events, permitting the passions of men to work evil to draw good 
therefrom. Understanding all this, the Apostles praised and glori- 
fied God. 


The Lesson for Future Ages 

In like manner, the thoughtful reader of the Scriptures and the 
history of religion discovers therein a plan extending from the first 
announcement of a Redeemer to the birth, life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, nay, to the present day; a plan perpetuating in the 
sight of the world the holy society by which God will be served; a 
plan in which is prepared from the beginning of the world what is 
accomplished in the fullness of time, disposing the Chosen People 
and the Gentiles for the coming of the Saviour of mankind. 

God alone could have conceived such a plan, because He alone 
dominates all ages. God alone could have carried out a plan of 
such universal extension, because He alone rules the world. God 
alone is responsible for the continuity of holy religion. 

We should give thanks to God without ceasing for the light of 
faith, We should show our appreciation of this divine gift by 
fostering this precious light within our own souls and by striving 
_ for the diffusion of that light among others. Let us pray fervently 
for those unfortunate fellow-citizens who do not enjoy this light; 
let us pray for the billion of heathens scattered throughout the 
world who still sit in darkness and the shadow of death. Let us 


pray with all our heart: “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 


come! Amen.” 





FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 


The Enemies of Our Salvation 
By Hucu Coean, D.D. 


“Now is the day of salvation” (II Cor., vi. 2). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) The spiritual combat. 
(2) Our enemies: (a) the devil; (b) the world; (c) our vicious 
inclinations. 


(3) Our hope of victory. 


“Man’s life on earth is a warfare” (Job, vii. 1). This truth is 
frequently taught us by the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures. We are 
told to fight, to struggle, to be good soldiers, to take up arms, to 
provide ourselves with defenses, to stand sentry, to guard against 
attack. The prize for which we must strive is “the crown of life 
which God hath promised to them that love Him” (James, i. 12) ; 
it is the kingdom of heaven; it is “to sit with God on His throne” 
(Apoc., ili. 21); it is “the glory to come that shall be revealed in 
us” (Rom., viii. 18); it is to see God face to face. All the details 
of that struggle are described by examples and images taken from 
earthly warfare. The individual soldier with his military outfit fur- 
nishes St. Paul with the opportunity of specifying our weapons 
against our spiritual enemies. The fact that soldiers do not serve at 
their own expense, and that they do not engage in business which 
would interfere with their profession, supply so many lessons to the 
Christian who has entered the service of Christ, and who must re- 
nounce all else. War, struggle, combat: these are the words which 
describe our occupation in this world. 


The Devil 

And who are our enemies in this warfare? Holy Scripture tells 
us plainly. “Your adversary is the devil,” says St. Peter (I Pet., 
v.8). “The friendship of this world is the enemy of God,” says St. 
James (iv. 4). “Carnal desires war against the soul,” is another 
saying of St. Peter (I Pet., ii. 11). And does not St. Paul (Gal., 
v. 17) speak of flesh and spirit as opposed to each other? Let us 
consider these enemies in detail. 


At the very beginning of the human race the devil figures as the 
enemy of man: a crafty enemy, full of jealousy, and gaining his 
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end by lies. He is opposed to God. He hates God. He is fixed in 
evil, and he is the enemy of all good. His aim is to spoil God’s 
work, and to make all of us rebel against God as he rebelled. He 
cannot force us to sin, for he has no direct influence on our will— 
that belongs to God alone. But he can suggest sinful actions. As 
today’s Gospel implies, he can entice us to sin by means of our 
senses and our imaginations. He can make use of the things round 
about us to tempt us. He made use of the serpent to tempt Eve, 
and he made use of Eve to tempt Adam. He brought the forbidden 
fruit vividly before the notice of Eve. He suggested lying reasons 
for God’s prohibition. He can do the same with us at all times. He 
can bring things in our way which will be an occasion of sin. He 
can bring back to our memories sins of the past. He can fill our 
imagination with sinful images. He can suggest evil thoughts. In 
the Scriptures it is said that “the devil taketh the word out of men’s 
hearts, lest believing they should be saved” (Luke, viii. 12), that it 
was he who put it into the heart of Judas to betray Our Lord (John, 
xiii. 2), that he goes about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour (I Pet., v. 8), that he comes against men with great wrath, 
knowing that he hath but a short time (Apoc., xii, 12). 

The devil is a very real adversary and a powerful adversary. But 
we can oppose him with the utmost confidence, because God is on our 
side: “The Son of man appeared that He might destroy the works 
of the devil’ (I John, iii. 8). And St. James lets us know that after 
all the devil is a coward. “Resist the devil,’ he says, “and he will 
fly from you” (iv. 7). 


The World 

When we speak of the world as one of the enemies of our salva- 
tion, we mean godless men who live in the world. It is of such that 
the Evangelist speaks, when he says “the world knew Him not” 
(John, i. 10). And again: “If the world hate you, know you that 
it hath hated Me before you” (John, xv. 18). And “wonder not, 
brethren, if the world hate you” (I John, iii. 13), for “the whole 
world is seated in wickedness” (I John, v. 19), and “all that is in 
the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of 
the eyes, and the pride of life” (I John, ii. 16). 

The majority of men live a wordly life. Their outlook is confined 
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to this world. Their desires are centered on the things of this world. 
They ignore God and the teaching of Jesus Christ. They have 
bodies, and, their bodies being chiefly in evidence, they give the chief 
care to their bodies, gratifying their senses and bodily appetites. 
They see round about them material things, and they are completely 
taken up with the pursuit of material things. They aim at independ- 
ence, power, wealth, reputation. They are merely intellectual ani- 
mals. They have no use for self-denial, mortification, detachment, 
humility, chastity. They are jovial companions among their own 
class. They are such as we may conjecture the pagan poet Horace 
to have been. He had his town house and his country villa. He 
kept a good table, and was rarely without some of the choicest wines. 
He gave indulgence to his body and its lusts. He was educated, 
witty, popular. His literary tastes were of the best. He was care- 
ful to keep on good terms with his powerful patrons, whom he flat- 
tered and extolled. He was, in short, an intellectual animal, a man 
of the world, a merely natural man with a natural education and 
polish. How barbarous the Gospel language would seem to him 
after his own elegant odes in all their different metres! What 
folly the Gospel teaching would seem to him with its insistence on 
renunciation, meekness, chastity, love of all men, joy in suffering! 
What a complete reversal of all his philosophy it would seem, as 
indeed it is! 

The number of Horaces in all ages is legion. They are men 
and women of no religion, and of all religions. They are found 
among Catholics too—those Catholics who do not take their re- 
ligion seriously. This worldly philosophy is everywhere. It is an 
atmosphere in which we live. It comes to be taken for granted. 
There are very few who are untainted by it. To prevent ourselves 
from being saturated by it, we have to be continually reacting against 
it. We must make ourselves familiar with the opposite philosophy— 
the philosophy of the Gospel. We must see how the philosophy of 
the Gospel is translated into action by reading the lives of the Saints, 
and noting the examples of good men. We must pray to be de- 
livered from the worldly spirit, and we must cherish our spirit of 
adoption, “for whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world” 


(I John, v. 4). 
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Our Fallen Nature 


The devil and the world are enemies who attack us from without. 
But our worst enemy is within ourselves. Our bodies are bodies of 
sin, full of evil passions that are constantly in revolt against reason 
and God. Our minds are in ignorance of many things that are for 
our good. Our reason works slowly, and often yields the supremacy 
to passion. Our will is weak and inconstant. “We are naturally 
prouder than peacocks, more envious than serpents, more gluttonous 
than hogs, more furious than tigers, lazier than tortoises, weaker 
than reeds, and more capricious than weathercocks” (De Montfort, 
“True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin,” p. 55). What a number of 
traitors in the camp—yea, in the very citadel of the soul! Our own 
evil inclinations ever ready to join with the world! Our rebellious 
passions ever on the watch to hand us over to the devil! What a 
prospect! Where is our hope of victory? 


Our Hope in Jesus Christ 

My dear brethren, our enemies without may be strong, and our 
enemies within may be treacherous and many. But are we men of 
good will? Do we wish to fight for Christ? If we are willing 
to fight for Christ against the enemies of our salvation, then we can 
engage in the lifelong combat with certain hope of victory. Our 
very weakness is our claim on Christ’s strength. In today’s Gospel 
Our Lord teaches us how to resist temptation. There is not a pas- 
sion within us that cannot be overcome by His grace, and His graces 
are given in a never-ending stream to those who ask. “I can do all 
things in Him who strengtheneth me” (Phil., iv. 13). And how 
He encourages us in the struggle: “To him that shall overcome I 
will give to sit with Me in My throne” (Apoc., iii. 21). “He shall 
be clothed in white garments, and I will not blot out his name out 
of the book of life, and I will confess his name before My Father 
and before His angels” (Apoc., iii. 5). He tells us that our combat 
is His combat: “In the world you shall have distress: but have 
confidence, I have overcome the world” (John, xvi. 23). And 
Satan—the old serpent, the devil, the prince of this world—is 
already judged and cast out. His proud head is forever crushed 
beneath the heel of a little maiden, the Immaculate Mother of God. 
And she is on our side to lead us to Christ. And she loves us with 
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a strong, constant, tender love which has no equal outside the Sacred 
Heart of Our Lord. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


The Transfiguration of Our Lord 
By Francis BiackweLt, 0.S.B., M.A. 


“And He was transfigured before them” (Matt., xvii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Why Our Lord took only Peter, James and John. 


II, Though Peter, James and John evidently prayed with Jesus, 
Our Divine Saviour’s primary purpose in taking them up 
Mount Thabor was to strengthen their faith, and deepen 
their comprehension of His coming passion, future glory, 
ard true Divinity. 


III. The features of the Transfiguration most calculated to realize 
Our Lord’s intention were: (a) the Transfiguration itself; 
(b) the presence of Moses and Elias; (c) the bright cloud; 
(d) the significance of Jesus touching the three, and of 
their lifting up their eyes and seeing no one but Jesus. 


Conclusion: “I am the vine; you the branches: he that abideth in 
Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for with- 
out Me you can do nothing.” 

Not only by St. Matthew, dear brethren, but also in the Holy 
Gospel according to Sts. Mark and Luke, are we told in this graphic 
and striking way that Our Divine Saviour, taking with Him up into 
a high mountain Peter, James and John, was there transfigured 
before them. 

We can see clearly why He should take St. Peter on this great 
occasion. Was he not the first among the Apostles and the very 
rock on which Our Lord purposed to build His Church? But why 
did He take St. James? Because James was to be the first Bishop 
of Jerusalem, the city outside which He who was to be transfigured 
would later be crucified, and James could bear witness to all who 
flocked thither that Jesus was indeed the Son of God. John was 
to be the Evangelist, not simply of the Messias as such, but rather 
of the Divine Word born of the Father from all eternity, who took 
flesh and dwelt among us. It was fitting that John should hear 
that voice of the Eternal Father: “This is My Beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” 
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Why Our Lord Took Peter, James and John 

Our Blessed Lord took three of the Apostles with Him, because 
they were to be witnesses of an astounding proof that He was in- 
deed the Son of God; and three was the legal number of witnesses 
required under the Old Law to prove any fact. Then again, a small 
number, while being what the Law required, would also be more 
likely to do what He exacted of them, namely, keep the fact of His 
Transfiguration secret until He should be risen from the dead. For, 
if the people knew Him to have been glorified, they would believe 
Him to be God; but, upon seeing Him crucified, would lose their 
faith in Him. 

Reading the hearts of the Apostles and marking how imperfect 
they yet were, Jesus made it known that Peter, James and John 
were going up on Thabor to pray with Him. He feared lest the 
other Apostles might be jealous if they thought that the three were 
to be shown some wonder, from beholding which they themselves 
were to be excluded. 

Though the three Apostles evidently did pray with Our Lord, it 
was not merely for that that He had brought them up into a high 
mountain apart. He desired to convince them beyond all doubt 
that He who had trodden with them the shores of Galilee, had 
suffered in their company fatigue and hunger, had spoken so 
familiarly with them, was indeed the awful God Himself who cre- 
ated heaven and earth. The primary purpose of Our Divine 
Saviour, in taking up with Him Peter, James and John, was to 
strengthen their faith and deepen their comprehension of His com- 
ing passion, His future glory and His true Divinity. 


Second Purpose of Christ 

Our Blessed Lord knew well that the hour would come when, 
seeing Him arrested in the Garden of Gethsemani, His disciples 
would all forsake Him and flee away. And, even though they would 
recover courage enough to watch His crucifixion from afar off, 
though John would take his stand beneath the Cross with Mary 
His Mother; still, the Apostles’ faith would receive a severe shock. 

Then should the memory of this glory witnessed upon Thabor 
steady faltering minds, and be a pledge that He who hung there on 
Calvary, a dismaying spectacle of bloodshed and torture, would rise 
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again from the dead unto eternal glory. The three Apostles would 
say in their hearts—careful of Christ’s command to tell no man till 
He should be risen from the dead—they would say to themselves 
what St. John declares at the beginning of his version of the Gos- 
pel: “We have seen His glory—the glory, as it were, of the Only 
Begotten of the Father—full of grace and truth.” 


Special Features of the Transfiguration 

Since Our Lord, my brethren, at His Transfiguration, had in 
view this twofold end—namely, to strengthen the faith of the 
Apostles whom He took with Him, and to deepen their comprehen- 
sion of His coming Passion, His future Glory and His true Divinity 
—what particular features of the Transfiguration were most calcu- 
lated to realize His object? 

First of all, let us consider the overwhelming grandeur of the 
Transfiguration itself: how Our Lord’s face shone as the sun, and 
His garments became whiter than snow; how two of the greatest 
figures of the Old Testament appeared, conversing with Him; how 
a cloud overshadowed all who were there, and a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying: “This is My Beloved Son; hear Him.” -Now 
does not all this confirm Christ’s own statement concerning His 
future majesty as Judge and King? Listen to St. Matthew (xxv. 
31-34): “When the Son of Man shall come in His majesty, and 
all the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the seat of His 
majesty : and all nations shall be gathered together before Him, and 
He shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats: and He shall set the sheep on His right 
hand, but the goats on His left. Then shall the King say to them 
that shall be on His right hand: ‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.’ ” 

The Transfiguration did not, it is true, bring about that complete 
transformation of Christ’s Body which it underwent later at His 
Resurrection; but such a splendor of appearance did this Body as- 
sume that we learn from Matthew, Mark and Luke how the Apostles 
were overcome with fear. 
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The Presence of Moses and Elias 

The presence of Moses and Elias would also help to fulfill Our 
Lord’s twofold purpose. Elias, who (as we read in the Fourth 
Book of Kings) never died but was carried up to heaven in a fiery 
chariot, would certainly have appeared at the Transfiguration in his 
own body with which, as the prophet of the Lord, he once walked 
this earth. Moses who, we are told in Deuteronomy, died at the 
age of a hundred and twenty years and was buried in the valley of 
the land of Moab, may have been lent by God a phantasmal body, 
formed like unto that of the Lawgiver of Israel; or, on the other 
hand, he may have arrived on Thabor clothed in his own flesh 
raised from the dead. 

By being there on the mountain at all, Moses and Elias witnessed 
to the truth of the Gospel. Their homage and adoration would show, 
in the most unmistakable way, that there was no dissension between 
the Old and New Covenant; that the New was indeed, as Our Divine 
Saviour asserted, the fulfillment of the Old. And are not Moses 
and Elias the two witnesses mentioned in the Apocalypse, the two 
olive trees, standing here upon Thabor before the Lord of the earth 
(Apoc., xi. 3-4)? And does not their presence give a pledge both 
of Christ’s Advent at His Incarnation and of His future Coming 
to judge the whole world? 

Concerning what, my brethren, would Moses and Elias converse 
with the Holy One of Israel? Concerning the Redemption of Israel, 
how that would be achieved which they had dimly seen in the faint 
light of prophecy. Then Moses representing the Law, and Elias 
the Prophets of the Old Covenant, would intercede with the Lord 
for His Chosen People, that they might be cleansed from their sins. 

The presence of Moses and Elias on Thabor, moreover, would 
show the Apostles, when later Christ’s Passion was consummated 
on Calvary, that that very Passion was all in the divine plan, fore- 
seen—nay, forewilled—by God the Father, loyally accepted by the 
Son, foretold by the Prophets. 


The Bright Cloud 
The appearance of that bright cloud would unfailingly promote 
Our Blessed Lord’s twofold purpose of strengthening the faith of 
the Apostles and deepening their comprehension of His coming 
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Passion, future Glory and true Divinity. For, in Holy Scripture, 
my brethren, the cloud is the sign of the presence of God. Remem- 
ber the cloud that went before the Israelites in the wilderness, show- 
ing them the way; the cloud which veiled Mount Sinai when Moses 
received the Law; the cloud that rested upon the propitiatory or 
mercy seat, that golden covering of the Ark before which on the 
Day of Atonement every year the solemn ceremony of atonement 
was performed; the cloud from which Moses “heard the voice of 
One speaking to him’ (Num., vii. 89). Call to mind too, brethren, 
that cloud which, at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, “filled the 
house of the Lord,” so that “the priests could not stand to minister 
because of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled the house 
of the Lord.” And recollect that remark of King Solomon that 
“the Lord said that He would dwell in a cloud” (III Kings, viii. 
8, 12). 

When, from the cloud on Thabor, the voice of God was heard to 
declare in the presence of Moses and Elias, the representatives of 
the Old Covenant, that “this is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” and to add the injunction, “Hear ye Him,” the three 
Apostles must have recognized the ratification from on high of the 
Covenant of the New Testament. Nor could any doubts remain in 
their minds after this plain confirmation of Christ’s Divinity. 


On Seeing Only Jesus 

At the sound of God the Father’s voice, the disciples “fell upon 
their face, and were very much afraid.’”’ And we read that “Jesus 
came and touched them: and said to them: Arise, and fear not,” 
and that “they lifting up their eyes, saw no one, but only Jesus.” 
This “lifting up their eyes” and seeing “only Jesus” is not without 
significance for us, dear brethren, any more than it was for the three 
Apostles. The voice of the Father was silent; the cloud had van- 
ished; Moses and Elias were no longer there; the Scriptures were 
fulfilled; and lifting up their eyes they saw only Jesus. 

We too, brethren, lifting up our spiritual eyes see only Jesus. 
“T am the vine,”’ says Our Blessed Lord, “you the branches: he that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for with- 
out Me you can do nothing.” Without that sap of grace which 
flows from the Cross of Jesus, all our works, though naturally good, 
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are merely on the natural plane, merit no supernatural reward, and 
avail nothing towards our eternal salvation. How important, then, 
is it that we should keep our souls in a state of grace by frequenting 
the Sacrament of Penance, having made a careful examination of 
our conscience, and by making sure that at the moment of absolution 
we are truly contrite for our sins! 


Supernatural Works 

So many people nowadays delude themselves with the notion that 
their good natural works will enable them to save their souls. Why 
should they, seeing that natural works are on the natural plane, 
whereas all the supernatural means we need to rise to the super- 
natural plane are freely offered us by a most generous God? 

Works done in mortal sin will not gain for a man everlasting life, 
however much they may spring from natural goodness of heart. 
“If you will,” says St. Augustine, “Christ died for you. If you will 
not, Christ did not die for you.” That is to say, Christ died for all 
men and for each individual man; but if a man reject that grace, 
won for him by Christ’s Passion and Death and offered once more 
to the mortal sinner through the Sacrament of Penance, Our Lord, 
as far as that particular man is concerned, might as well not have 
suffered and died at all. 

The unrepentant sinner is far worse off than he would be if Our 
Divine Saviour had not died for him. What can such a man look 
forward to but hell fire? Does not Our Lord Himself say; “If any 
one abide not in Me (the vine), he shall be cast forth as a branch, 
and shall wither, and they shall gather him up, and cast him into the 
fire, and he burneth’’? 

Grace, dear brethren, sanctifying grace, is absolutely essential to 
obtain eternal life. If we have lost the state of grace, let us by a 
good and humble confession recover that happy condition of soul; 
and if we are still in a state of grace, let us thank God with grateful 
hearts for His many niercies to us. 


























THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
Compromise 
By P. M. Norrucote, Px.D. 


“He that is not with Me, is against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me, 
scattereth” (Luke, xi, 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1.) The nature and use of compromise. 
(2.) Compromise incompatible with revelation. 
(3.) The Church does not compromise. 

Compromise consists in finding a middle way between two con- 
flicting opinions, each party conceding something to the other, in 
some sort adjusting their differences or at least agreeing to differ so 
that they may live and work together in a semblance of harmony. 
At best it is a makeshift arrangement, never altogether satisfactory 
to either disputant and rarely of a lasting character. Very often it 
is admittedly only a temporary arrangement until a way is seen how 
to place matters on a more stable basis. Yet not infrequently it is 
the only possible means of coming to a working arrangement be- 
tween two parties who starting from different principles have 
reached a point when there is no alternative but compromise or per- 
petual conflict. 


Where Compromise Is Allowable 

It is clear that compromise can only be resorted to when the argu- 
ments on each side of a disputed question are sound but in neither 
case sufficiently cogent to demand unquglified assent. Thus, two 
contending persons will mutually agree to appoint an arbitrator to 
adjust their differences who, having examined the matter in dispute, 
allows some items and disallows others of the claims of each party. 
To avoid war two nations will agree to a treaty by the articles of 
which neither gets its original demands in full but is content with 
a certain give and take, which concedes to each some of their de- 
mands and withholds others. In politics the principles of absolute 
monarchy and pure democracy may be in some sort reconciled by the 
creation of a constitutional monarchy. Church and State have differ- 
ent ends in view and different spheres of action, but in human society 
it is unavoidable that in many things the two spheres of action 
should overlap, and hence give rise to strained relations. To avoid 
conflict, or at least to mitigate it as far as possible, a Concordat is 
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then drawn up between Church and State. All these and such like 
are instances of the use of compromise. 

Even when we come to the moral law, although its broad principles 
are fixed and unalterable, yet the application of those broad princi- 
ples to particular cases is not always clearly seen. To take and re- 
tain the property of another, the owner thereof being reasonably 
unwilling, is always theft and always wrong. But in a particular 
instance many questions may arise. Has the original owner a clear 
title of ownership? Has he perchance forfeited his right? He is 
unwilling that the present possessor should maintain possession, but 
is his unwillingness reasonable? Hence, in questions of the obliga- 
tion of restitution and similar matters, we get the doctrine of prob- 
abilism, which has been evolved from the fact that, though the moral 
law is clear and certain, its application to an individual case is not 
always obvious. Here again we have an instance of something in 
the nature of a legitimate compromise. 

From such instances it becomes apparent that compromise has its 
uses, and indeed is sometimes the only effective way of solving a 
difficulty. But such can be the case only when certainty is unattain- 
able. Where truth is evident, there is no place for compromise: if 
one says that two and two make four, and another says that two and 
two make six, it would be absurd to say, let us split the difference 
and agree that two and two make five! When truth—speculative or 


practical, metaphysical, mathematical, physical or moral, natural or 
revealed—is evident, then there is no room for compromise. 


Compromise Incompatible with Revelation 

The claims of Jesus admit no compromise, for who can attentively 
read the Gospels and then say that Jesus does not claim to be God, 
does not exercise a power and authority proper to God alone, does 
not make demands on man’s love and allegiance which no one less 
than God could dare to make? A person who held otherwise would 
endeavor to effect a hopeless compromise between the faith of the 
Christian and the clear-eyed rejection of the Pharisee: “We have a 
law, and by our law He ought to die because He made Himself the 
Son of God.” He would endeavor to pursue a middle course more 
non-committal—and I must say frankly less manly—than either, by 
persuading himself against the evidence of the words and actions of 
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Christ that Jesus never laid claim to Deity. Such a person will speak 
of Jesus as the greatest and noblest character in history ; he will pro- 
claim Christ’s ethical code as the highest and purest morality ever 
promulgated ; yet, still to him the words of Jesus apply: “He that 
is not for Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not with Me 
scattereth.” For Jesus claims to be God and to speak with God’s 
authority. 

Then there is the vast multitude of the careless and indifferent 
whose compromise is not intellectual but moral. These do not look 
the claims of Christ fully in the face, for this would make them un- 
comfortable. Subconsciously they are aware that they could not 
reconcile their worldly easy-going lives with a full acceptance of 
Christ and His teaching: to be definitely for Him would mean more 
trouble and inconvenience, more denial of self, than they are pre- 
pared to make. Neither would they take their stand definitely 
against Him, an ill-defined fear—and, let us hope, a latent sense of 
reverence—withholds them. So they pursue their course immersed 
in the affairs of this world in a state of fatal apathy. To these also 
Christ’s warning comes: “He that is not with Me is against Me, 
and he that gathereth not with Me scattereth.” Where He is con- 
cerned, aloof and detached we cannot be. Christ cannot be ignored, 
His claims are so startling that they peremptorily demand our atten- 
tion; to pass them by is tacitly to repudiate them. 


True Faith Does Not Tolerate Reservations 

There are others who accept the moral teaching of Christ, though 
almost always with reservations of their own. They may even go 
a good way in living up to those teachings; their lives are in the 
main Christian lives, and they engage in many philanthropic and 
humanitarian works. But anything in His dogmatic teaching which 
is distasteful to them, or which they find difficult to believe, they 
reject or at least pass by as of no account. They consider it to be the 
mark of a superior intelligence, the proper attitude of a man of 
wide sympathies and of broad and open mind, to despise creeds, and 
say glibly that it matters little what a man believes, for uprightness 
of life is all that counts. Here we have an attempt at compromise 
so absurd that it is hard to comprehend how any reasonable being 
can adopt it, for nothing is more clear than that Christ insistently 
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and repeatedly demands our belief in Him and His word; and you 
might as well talk about speaking without’a language as about be- 
lieving without a creed. If Christ is God, then everything He says 
carries with it the same authority, whether it be some precept of 
morality or some high mystery to be apprehended by the speculative 
intellect but having no immediate bearing upon our practical conduct. 

All turns then upon our belief in the Incarnation. This Christ 
demands of us as our first and all-important act of faith, from which 
all else must follow, upon which all else depends. The old heresies 
on the Incarnation, Arianism, Nestorianism, and Monophysitism, 
were all attempts at compromising this, the great basic truth of our 
holy religion: and though their names have well-nigh disappeared in 
Western Christendom, nevertheless the Protestant sects are simply 
riddled with these heresies. But Christ will have no compromise: 
we accept Him or we reject Him, we are for Him or we are against 
Him. I am of opinion that, if you come to search into it, you will 
find that the root cause of the interminable divisions of Protestantism 
is precisely the widespread collapse of any clear and definite faith in 
that great central dogma, the Incarnation of the Word. For how 
are such divisions compatible with a firm faith that Christ is God, 
whose Word is true as God is true, and His promises sure as God 
is sure? Or how can we speak about revealed truth if we do not 
know what has been revealed? 

The consequence of these endless divisions amongst Protestants 
is that they are inexorably driven back upon compromise, that they 
must agree to differ as to what revealed truth is. Indeed, some sects 
make a boast of their comprehensiveness, than which no absurdity 
could be greater where revealed truth is concerned. In so doing 
they proclaim their own ineffectualness, and tacitly renounce all 
claim to stand as a witness to Christ’s truth. 


The Church Does Not Compromise 
How different is the attitude of the Catholic Church! She does 
not try to adjust the Faith committed to her keeping with the latest 
scientific theory, nor bend her moral code to suit the spirit of the age. 
Always has she maintained that she teaches in the name and with 
the authority of the Spirit of Truth, and never has she gone back 
upon a dogma of faith once solemnly proclaimed. The world calls 
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it intolerance, oblivious that truth always is and always must be 
intolerant. The Church will lose whole nations rather than com- 
promise the Faith to retain them. She will not abate her claims by 
one jot, though the Kingdoms of the world and the glory of them 
be held out to her as an inducement. Were she once to do so, the 
mighty fabric of nineteen centuries would collapse in a day. Her 
adversaries may rail against her intransigeance, but none the less 
they respect it; nay, they envy the power and authority with which 
she and she alone is able to speak. With them the trumpet gives 
forth an uncertain sound, the faltering pronouncements of human 
opinion; her voice is clear and definite, for she speaks with the 
authority of Him who bade her teach all nations and who promised 
to be with her in her mission even to the consummation of the world. 

Say what they may, complain of her unyielding attitude as they 
will, surely her very enemies must confess that no other attitude is 
possible for the Church of Jesus Christ who said: ‘He that is not 
for Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not with Me scattereth.” 
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Book Reviews 


RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology can study and analyze the subjective aspects of the 
various mental processes that bear upon religion, but it is unable to 
state anything concerning their objective validity. As long as the 
student of religious psychology keeps this very vital limitation of his 
science in mind, his investigations are both interesting and valuable 
and shed much light on the always fascinating phenomenon of re- 
ligion. But when he thinks that psychology can explain away, as it 
were, the objectivity of religion, he falls into a gross error and does 
great harm to the cause of religion. Unfortunately, perhaps the bulk 
of religious psychology belongs to this latter type and thus becomes 
hostile to religion. Still, a growing number of psycholgists are con- 
ducting their investigations along less radical lines and making com- 
mendable contributions towards a better understanding of the subjec- 
tive phase of the religious phenomenon. The two categories are 
represented by two volumes submitted for review. 

The very title of the first indicates the school to which it belongs, 
and reveals the general spirit by which it is animated. “Religious Be- 
havior” is the flag under which it sails... The trick of the school of 
which this publication is typical consists in levelling religious behavior 
down to lower forms of reaction and then finding it in human as well 
as sub-human beings. Do we recognize anything distinctly religious 
in the following description: “The Pauline essentials, hope, faith, and 
love, are tentatively accepted as the only general experimental dif- 
ferentia which characterize every religious act and at the same time 
distinguish it from non-religious and irreligious forms of behavior. 
It is apparent, however, that experimental criteria are relatively sub- 
jective, and that the actual characteristics of a religious act are the 
neuro-muscular-glandular patterns which are the approximate somatic 
correlates of these three kinds of experience”? After that we are not 
in the least surprised at the conclusion at which the author arrives 
with regard to the religious nature of animals, and which he expresses 
in the following passage: “It begins to appear that all organisms, 
human and infra-human alike, to the extent that they respond with 
intensified facility to goals, are behaving religiously.” From this we 
gather that religion is some kind of an organic response, and that it is 


1 Religious Behavior. An Introduction to the Psychological Study of Religion. 
By David M. Trouth, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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to be found wherever we come across a complex nervous system. This 
is not our idea of religion, and we do not see that we can learn much 
from the pages of the book though they are crowded with many inter- 
esting observations. 

The genesis of supernatural faith has always been a problem which 
exercised the ingenuity of the theologian. Even at this date it is sur- 
rounded by much obscurity. It still, therefore, remains a timely subject 
of inquiry in spite of the tremendous intellectual labor that has been 
bestowed on its solution. We perfectly agree with Father D’Arcy, S.J., 
when he thinks that the last word on the subject has not yet been said, 
and that no apology is needed for a new contribution to the literature 
dealing with this tantalizing question.2, The author’s treatise on faith 
is not only psychological but also epistemological. This we think is 
right, for these two aspects really should not be separated as they 
essentially belong together and become mutilated and distorted when 
isolated. The analysis of belief which the author offers is very pene- 
trating and takes into account all the separate factors that bring about 
the certainty characteristic of the act of faith. The writer manifests 
great familiarity with modern philosophical literature and thoroughly 
appreciates the difficulties that beset the modern mind in its search 
after the truth. The “Possibility of Truth” constitutes a very timely 
treatment of a vital topic and clarifies many issues with which our 
contemporaries grapple in vain. Of special interest is the criticism of 
Newman’s theory of assent. Fundamentally the author accepts the 
brilliant Cardinal’s much discussed theory, but applies to it certain 
corrections and complements. These modifications seem to be justified. 
They harmonize the Cardinal’s theory—which after all was conditioned 
by the philosophy of his age and did not entirely escape its influence— 
with Scholastic thought. The book, written in a vigorous style and 
with engaging freshness, will be helpful to those who seek guidance in 
the maze of the uncertainties and conflicting opinions of our days. 
CHARLES BrRUEHL, D. D. 


2The Nature of Belief. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J... M.A. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York City). 


THE LOVE OF GOD 


It was a practically helpful as well as a devout and loyal under- 
taking for the Sisters of the Visitation to abridge greatly and to 
modernize phrasally the ascetical classic of their Founder—“his great 
outstanding theological treatise, to which no doubt he mainly owes his 
elevation to the ranks of Doctors of the Church,” as the Right Rev. 
Abbot Butler, O. S. B., remarks in his Introduction to the new transla- 
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tion. The first four Books are omitted and the remaining ones are 
shortened, the resulting volume being thus somewhat less than one-half 
of the original treatise. The Saint himself suggested such a procedure 
in his own Preface: “The four first books and some chapters of the 
rest might certainly have been omitted without disadvantage to such 
souls as only seek the practice of holy love.” In our day such an 
abridgment is a practical step, inasmuch as our leisure does not seem 
to be quite so great as in the days of St. Francis de Sales, who never- 
theless thought that he was adopting a concise method for instructing 
souls in the supreme business of the “Love of God.” The modernizing 
of the phraseology is also well done, albeit not so extensive as the 
reviewer might have wished. The work is a helpful one, and the 
Sisters deserve both our felicitations and our gratitude. The book 
ought to enjoy many editions, and for this especia] reason the reviewer 
ventures to make some recommendations hereupon. 


(1) The paper-slip headed “Errata” is misleading, since there are 
many more misprints than the seven mentioned. One of these refers 
to page 124, and the reader finds there not only the indicated erratum 
but three additional ones (“Adonis” twice, and “Martyrol”). Four 
misprints in six lines are thus found—an exceptional case, it is true; 
but other illustrations could be added here if space permitted. The 
need of more care is thus indicated. 


(2) Only Bible references should be included in a work that appeals 
to other than learned folk. For instance, we find on page 124: 
“(Martyrol Adonis, III Kal. Sept.).” Even were this correct, it 
would be unintelligible to ordinary readers. Why not write instead: 
“30 August”? The ninth lesson in the Breviary explains the whole 
incident. Such references are sprinkled throughout the pages, but the 
last paragraph on page 44 gives a reference (misprinted) to St. Basil: 
“(Homil. in Mart. Julittam, § 3. 1)”; to St. Bonaventure: “(Centilogq., 
Pars Iil section xlvi)”; to St. Gregory of Nazianzus: “(Oratio I de 
Orat. Domin., circa init.)” ; to St. Chrysostom: “‘( Orationes I et II De 
Precatione)”; and to St. Augustine: “(Liber de Spiritu et Anima 
hodie in Appendice, c. I.)”, and (as a footnote) a reference to St. 
Damascene: “De Fide Orthod., I, III, c. xxiv.” It is a short paragraph 
of 18 lines, including the long italicized references. Of what value 
are the references? Entirely omitting all such throughout the book 
would save much space. They were doubtless of value in the Saint’s 
controversial age, but mean practically nothing for us. 


(3) Some space could be gained by omitting a playful turn upon 


1 The Love of God: Saint Francis de Sales’ Treatise. Abridged by the Sisters 
of the Visitation, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Foreword by His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne. Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Butler, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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words and expressions which are very strange to English ears. We 
find on page 284 a play on the Latin word excessum (Luke, ix. 31), 
which means “decease”, the death of our Saviour. The Saint asks of 
what “excess” were Moses and Elias speaking, “if not that excess of 
love” which caused Him to die? He is playing on the word excessum, 
which does not mean “excess” but “death” (the “passing away” of 
some obituary notices of our own day). Meanwhile, the reader is 
nowhere warned of the true meaning. Again, on page 285, to us who 
do not cry: “Long live the King,” it may seem strange to find “Vive 
Jesus!. . .May Jesus whom I love live for ever!” Of course (we say 


to ourselves), He will live for ever. 
H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


IRELAND IN AMERICA 


The work of Mr. Michael J. O’Brien, historiographer of the Ameri- 
can Irish Historical Society, has called attention to what he so well 
termed “A Hidden Phase of American History.” As this hidden phase 
is clarified by research and investigation, the extremely important role 
that the Irish played here in America in the early days becomes very 
clear. The best possible demonstration of that is to be found in what 
Mr. Claude G. Bowers (the well-known editor of the New York 
World, who afterwards reached such distinction as an historian of the 
early days of the history of the United States) says in the foreword 
to this volume: “Not only were the Irish foremost in the battle for 
independence, but they played a most important part in the twelve 
years following the establishment of the republic when a bitter strug- 
gle was waged to determine whether ours should be a democratic state 
dedicated to the welfare of all the people or an aristocratic republic 
dominated by the ‘wise and good.’” And then he adds: “In this vital 
contest the Irish aligned themselves almost to a man under the banner 
of Jefferson. There can be no doubt that the ‘alien and sedition laws’ 
were aimed against them because they had become a thorn in the side 
of the enemies of democracy.” May I say that no one in America 
knows the times of Jefferson better than Claude Bowers? 

Mr. Roberts has brought together an immense amount of very inter- 
esting information, well documented as a rule under a series of striking 
chapter heads. Such titles as “Washington’s Debt to the Irish,” “The 
Irish in the Colonies,” “The Irish in the Revolution,” “The Irish 
Schoolmasters,” “The Fighting Race,” as well as last but not least “The 


1Jreland in America. 
York City). 





By Edward F. Roberts (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
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Smith Campaign,” show what possibilities there are for interesting 
chapters. The chapter on Irish schoolmasters ought to be in the hands 
of every teacher in America who is a descendant of the old land. In 
some fifteen pages it makes very clear that most of the teaching done 
in the colonies was by wandering Irish schoolmasters. The chroniclers 
testify to their ubiquity throughout the colonies. James Pyle Wicker- 
sham, a relative of the Wickersham of this generation though not in 
direct line, refers to the itinerant teachers of whom he says the great 
majority were Irish, and Dr. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Philadelphia, declared “that the Irish immigrants pro- 
duced the largest percentage of teachers in our American civilization.” 
In “Ireland in America,” then, we have an interesting popularization 
of the many hitherto unknown facts that are now coming to light with 
regard to the Irish in America in the early days. 
James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


THE CHURCH AND THE GOSPELS 


In his latest book’ the noted French savant, Pére Huby, gives us an 
exhaustive treatment of the oral Gospel and a brief commentary upon 
the authenticity as well as the principal features of the written Gospels. 
Perhaps one of the most perplexing and controversial questions in 
New Testament introduction is the Synoptic Problem. The question 
of primitive sources for our Gospels has led scholars to the most di- 
vergent theories. In his chapter “The Oral Gospel” (pp. 3-44), the 
author enlightens us concerning the history of this oral transmission 
and of its importance in the primitive Church. 

Before a single book was written there existed—in accordance with 
the wish and command of Jesus Christ—in the early Church a living 
society with an hierarchical order, presided over by St. Peter and the 
Apostolic college. Their immediate task was not to write down their 
impressive recollections concerning the Master, but rather to preach 
His word, organize and develop the infant Church (pp. 3-11). An 
abundance of material for this preaching was at their disposal. Hence, 
they selected a common, simple and convenient plan containing the 
deposit of faith. In this oral catechism some special features were 
more accentuated than others (pp. 11-15). 

In the establishment of this oral catechism St. Peter, as spokesman 
for the Apostles, played the leading réle. St. Mark, his disciple, later 
reproduced this in his Gospel. In this catechetical instruction Christ’s 
preparation for His ministry was briefly treated, but His public life in 
Galilee with a selected variety of facts and mriacles, chosen by reason 


1 Joseph Huby, The Church and the Gospels (New York City). 
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of their striking characteristics and circumstances, contained a more 
detailed development, without following, however, a predetermined 
plan. Finally, the catechism contained the passion, death and resur- 
rection of Christ and would have been incomplete without them (pp. 
16-24). 

As the most essential point of Christ’s doctrine was to know exactly 
what He said, the author shows us an accurate recollection and faith- 
ful reproduction of His doctrine to be possible. In this he has taken 
the conclusive results of his confrére, Pére Jousse, concerning the styl- 
istic devices prevalent amongst the Orientals. No one will deny that 
with every people—and amongst the Orientals especially, where oral 
teaching is exclusive or even primary—the unwritten word leaves a 
greater impression upon the memory and is more easily retained. With 
these people a man’s memory was his book, a principle also insisted 
upon by the Talmud. Though Christ’s doctrine was most profound, 
yet it was presented in a very simple, popular and forceful manner by 
means of familiar images. Their relation to the supernatural truths 
was enhanced by various stylistic means of expression, especially paral- 
lelism, synonymous, antithetical or progressive. Thus his doctrine was 
assured preservation (pp. 24-38). 

When Christianity spread beyond the confines of Palestine to the 
Greco-Roman world, a great need for written catechisms in Greek 
was felt. Some of these documents with partial accounts of Christ’s 
acts and words, which were probably edited even before the Aramaic 
Gospel of St. Matthew, served in addition to the stereotyped oral 
catechism as sources for our Synoptical Gospels. St. Mark, who re- 
produced St. Peter’s catechism, also used a written source for the 
passion of Christ. St. Luke, who in three large sections shows a liter- 
ary dependence on St. Mark, employs various written sources for the 
narrations proper to him; in those pericopes where there are points of 
contact with St. Matthew, he is dependent neither on the Aramaic 
catechism nor the Greek translation of St. Matthew, but both hagio- 
graphers use the same written sources (pp. 38-44). 

After giving a brief introduction to the Gospel of St. Matthew, the 
author discusses at length its Palestinian frame, traditional outlook, 
spirit of Catholic universality and the divine personality of Christ 
(pp. 45-76). The reader will find the apologetical and dogmatic scope 
of this Gospel clearly presented and fully developed. Papias is the first 
author from tradition cited as an explicit testimony for the authenticity 
of our Gospel. The author prefers him as a hearer of John the Pres- 
byter or Elder with Eusebius to the Apostle John of St. Irenzus 
(p. 46). The date of composition is indefinitely set for “the years 
preceding Nero’s persecution 64,” according to the sole testimony of 
St. Ireneus (p. 49). However, the interpretation of St. Irenzus’ 
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testimony is “uncertain and contraverted” according to the response 
of the Biblical Commission. The interpretation of Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl., 111, 14, 6) even allows as a probable terminus a quo 42 A. D., the 
time of persecution of the infant Church by Herod Agrippa I. 

The Second Gospel, sometimes called the Gospel of the Cross, was 
written for the Romans by St. Mark, the disciple of St. Peter, to show 
that Christ was the Son of God. Huby carefully notes the relation and 
dependence of the hagiographer on his spiritual father, whose cate- 
chism he edited before the year 63 (pp. 77-107). For the date of St. 
Peter’s martyrdom the author prefers the year 64, and 67 for St. Paul’s 
(cfr. pp. 83-85). 

In his introduction to the Third Gospel the author gives an accurate 
chronology of St. Luke, as taken from the Acts of the Apostles (pp. 
108-123). The characteristic features of this Gospel (pp. 123-151) 
are discussed in great detail. It contains a beautiful, clear and simple 
style and is related in doctrine to the Pauline Epistles. The universality 
of salvation through Christ, the new standard of womanhood in the 
New Dispensation and the kindness of Christ tempered with just sever- 
ity, St. Luke interprets in the spirit of St. Paul, his companion. 

Since the authenticity of no other Gospel has been so questioned dur- 
ing the last few centuries as the Fourth, Huby carefully shows through 
internal as well as external evidence that John, the Apostle, “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved,” is the author (pp. 152-169). This spiritual 
Gospel, the work of a theologian with its specific dogmatic design of 
introducing the early Christians to a more profound understanding of 
the Divinity of Christ, perfectly harmonizes with the historical reality 
of Jesus and His works (pp. 169-223). 

Practical in its use, popular in its style and scholarly in its content, 
this book will be found to be very serviceable to every student of the 


New Testament. 
Joun E. STernMveE ter, S.T.D., S.S.L. 


A PROTESTANT VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY 


The temper of Professor Rowe’s summary of Christian history’ may 
be quickly and accurately discerned if one turns to page 508: “It is 
difficult for the harried urban minister of the twentieth century to 
catch a spiritual vision, but without a vision the people will perish. .. . 
What all are seeking is a faith that can command the allegiance and the 
energies of the whole personality and mold it into the image of the 


1 History of the Christian People. By Henry K. Rowe (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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Christian God.” These sentences reflect, I think, the author’s style, 
method, aims and hopes. The underlying thesis is that the whole 
Christian development manifests three tendencies: a disposition to 
place full confidence in authoritative tradition; a leaning towards rea- 
son, in the special rationalistic sense, as that which alone can properly 
adjust the “content” of religious teaching to the rest of human knowl- 
edge; and a desire to find a middle ground, through some variety of 
Protestant compromise. Though Professor Rowe writes as an his- 
torian, he seems to feel that all three positions are of equal value and 
permanence, and that the real hope for the future lies in mutual respect 
or cooperation. 

It is, therefore, evident that the book will be valuable to the Catholic 
reader chiefly for its review of Protestantism, written “from within” 
without much depth or any brilliancy but with a really notable impar- 
tiality. Indeed, the author begins to be all things to all men even in 
the early chapters which discuss the origin and development of Chris- 
tianity. Here there emerges a case for the Fundamentalists as well 
as a case for the Liberals! The later chapters, which can take the 
Reformation for granted, are naturally the more valuable. Not a single 
important manifestation of sectarianism escapes attention, and each 
case is fairly stated. That is something of a feat, though the reader’s 
mind may well be addled after following the ramifications of such a 
narrative. The main facts are brought into relief, and the bibliography 
is generally very good. 


Not so much can be said for Professor Rowe’s treatment of Catholic 
history. A fair sample is Chapter XXVIII, which discusses “Three 
Centuries of Catholicism.” Glancing at the books to which the student 
is referred, one notes a wholly inadequate array of Catholic authorities 
(one of whom, by the way, is incorrectly named). In quite the same 
way there is a dearth of psychological sympathy and knowledge. So 
brief a review as this cannot, of course, enumerate everything with 
which one finds fault; and since it is always a question less of facts 
than of their interpretation, minute dissection would be in order. One 
might pardon statements like these: the Trappists “were chiefly repen- 
tant debauchees willing to do anything to save their own souls from 
the effects of self-indulgence”; the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque 
was a “morbid nun” with neurotic visions; the “Jesuits resorted to 
questionable means to gain their ends” ; “Voltaire and his fellow ration- 
alist philosophers could see no value in a religion which was repre- 
sented by such a Church” (i.e., the Catholic Church just before the 
Revolution). All such things are ancient Protestant weaknesses, de- 
plorable but not of major importance. But when we read that it was 
“the English sense of justice” which caused the laws of repression to be 
“removed” in Ireland; that the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
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“was the deification of the Virgin Mary,” which the Dominicans had 
opposed in the Middle Ages ; that Pope Leo XIII “condemned the labor 
movement” ; and that Catholicism in the United States was a “negligible 
factor until Irish immigration began on a large scale toward the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century’”—well, then one simply says that there 
are several kinds of history. When we reflect that this book is the 
work of a well-trained, intelligent, irenically minded man, we see once 
again that there is still room in the United States for the missionary 
effort of Catholic intelligence. GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESSES 


The Ordinaries, parish-priests, consultors and synodal examiners will 
welcome the truly notable contribution to canonical science which 
Father Suarez has made by his commentary on the so-called adminis- 
trative processes.1_ Known to his students as a brilliant and searching 
professor, the author brings to his commentary the added practical 
experience of a Consultor to the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
the competent Roman Congregation on these processes, and of a pro- 
synodal judge for the suburbican Diocese of Porto and Santa Rufina. 

He set for himself the task of explaining the seven titles (XX VII- 
XXXIII) in the third part of the fourth book of the Code, namely, 
the procedure to be followed (1) in the removal of irremovable parish- 
priests; (2) of removable ones; (3) in the transfer of parish-priests ; 
(4) against non-residing clerics; (5) against concubinarios; (6) 
against negligent pastors; and (7) in inflicting the suspension ex in- 
formata conscientia. 

In realizing his purpose he strictly follows the prescriptions which 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities laid down for 
the teaching of the text of the Code. He points out the origin and the 
vicissitudes of each juridical institute of which he writes. At times 
he goes into the history of them at considerable length, as when treat- 
ing of the suspension ex informata conscientia (pp. 191-214) ; at other 
times he deals less fully with the history of the law, but furnishes 
references for deeper study and comparison. 


The commentary proceeds Canon by Canon in the order of the Code, 
analyzes each Canon and giving adequate treatment to each. Thus, 
thirty-five pages are given to a detailed examination of the causes which 
Canon 2147 regulates for the removal of irremovable parish-priests 
(pp. 38-62). Nothing of the post-Code jurisprudence has been over- 
looked in the commentary on the Canons; the pre-Code jurisprudence 


1 De Remotione Parochorum aliisque Processibus Tertie Partis Lib. IV. Cod. 
Iur. Can, By Em. Suarez, O.P., S.T.Lr., J.U.D. (Collegio Angelico, Rome). 
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is also heavily drawn upon to clarify the sense of the present law. 
The complete text of the Maxima Cura is given in the first appendix 
to aid comparative study, while three other appendices (II-IV) contain 
specimens of causes decided on at various times by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. 


His doctrine can be accepted as sound. He advances the opinion 
that the vicar-general, whose bishop has not expressly reserved the 
power to himself by Canon 368, § 1, can validly effect the processes for 
the removal or transfer of parish-priests according to the first three 
titles of this part of the Code. But he prudently closes the arguments 
in favor of his opinion, by adding: “Licet conveniens sit ut Vicarius 
Generalis non procedat ad huiusmodi processus instruendos inconsulto 
Episcopo, imo, et oporteat ut speciali mandato ad hoc muniatur, in 
fronte actorum consignando, demonstrari non potest quod Vicarius 
Generalis non valeat hos processus sine speciali Episcopi mandato. Et 
quousque S. Sedes per specialem declarationem aliter non disposuerit, 
demonstrari nequit quod tales processus confecti a Vicario Generali sine 
speciali mandato, eo ipso nullitatis vitio laborent” (p. 25). 

The author has made his work eminently practical; it abounds in 
practical examples, many of which have been drawn from actual cases 
decided on by the Sacred Congregation. American conditions also re- 
ceive attention, as when he discusses the law on the removal of remov- 
able parish-priests in the countries which were subject to Propaganda 
before 1908. Here he naturally considers the legislation of the Balti- 
more Councils in relation to the Code (pp. 106-109). 

Seven of the appendices (XV-XXI) will be joyfully received, espe- 
cially by harassed chancellors and notaries. Each appendix supplies 
all the necessary formulas for several processes. Alternative formulas 
are also given to meet the various circumstances which may arise at 
various stages in the process. These appendices serve at the same time 
as valuable schemata and as helpful guides through each step of the 
processes. 


The Latin is simple. The typographical arrangement is good; but 
it must be regretted that the book has more than its share of misprints, 
although there are none which the reader cannot quickly correct. 


Father Suarez has done a good work which can be unhesitatingly 
recommended. zc D. 


LITURGICAL PRAYER 


So much has been written about the Liturgy that there is some danger 
lest this sacred word should become a kind of slogan applied emotion- 
ally to any of a number of things which people happen to prize. It 
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is, therefore, appropriate that knowledge of what the men who began 
the specific modern “liturgical movement” had in mind should be 
popularized. What better way could be found for doing this than by 
making available the two little books in which Dr. Guardini discussed 
the content and value of liturgical prayer for the benefit of young 
people in Germany? “The Spirit of the Liturgy’? attempts to define 
the lex orandi, by stressing the dogmatic import of the Church’s cor- 
porate prayer. But though the age-old body of petition which effects 
“the continual mystical renewal of Christ’s life in the course of the 
ecclesiastical year” is first of all an approach to Reality, a means of 
salvation, it is also a miracle of beauty. These declarations are, of 
course, in no wise novel; and the merit of Dr. Guardini’s book lies 
in attaining, by a lucid and appealing philosophy, to the core of their 
meaning. 

“Sacred Signs’? might be described as a manual for the use of those 
who wish to initiate themselves into the practice of liturgical worship. 
In the original this is a wonderfully lovely and moving book; and 
though the able translator—the Rev. G. C. H. Pollen, S.J.—has worked 
with patient care, some of the flavor is inevitably lost. Enough remains, 
however, to endear the little volume to thousands of readers. The 
“signs” are, in the language of the Catechism, the outward accom- 
paniments of acts through which we receive invisible grace. But here 
they are the still more exterior things—the folded hands, the genuflec- 
tion, the use of God’s name—which men often treat in such routine 
wise that their inner significance is ignored. Each one is dwelt upon 
in such a way that the author may correctly say of all: “They have 
opened themselves like flower buds, and have shown us the beauty 
that lies within.” One of the most beautiful sections deals with the 
Hours—morning, noon and evening. “Sacred Signs” is surely a notable 
addition to the spiritual reading appropriate for seminaries, novitiates, 
schools and homes where the all-important matter of prayer is em- 
phasized. 

It should, perhaps, be added here that both books, though quite 
adapted to American use, do let one see unmistakably that they were 
written with a definite audience in mind. The liturgical “movement” 
as sponsored by Dr. Guardini—now professor of “Catholic thought” 
in the University of Berlin—made an especial appeal to a wing of the 
German Youth Movement. Students who had been awakened to the 
possibilities of corporate spiritual life in the Church, and who were 
willing to perfect their lives by asceticism, were sometimes a little 
repelled by the seemingly perfunctory character of Divine Worship. 


1The Spirit of the Liturgy. By Romano Guardini (Benziger Brothers, New 
York City). 
2 Sacred Signs. By Romano Guardini (Benziger Brothers). 
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So much was being said and done at the altar, but so little was stressed 
in a way to reveal its meaning. The liturgists answered that all de- 
pended upon whether the individual did his or her part. Youth was 
to abandon its frequently critical attitude towards the Church as a 
whole and to see how it could intensify its own thinking and homage. 
Thus, the two books are likewise unwitting testimonials to a “revival” 
which, though it has now pretty nearly run its course, achieved a great 
deal. It would be pleasing, indeed, if earnest reading of Dr. Guardini’s 
work should bear comparable fruit among the young people of the 
United States. 
Georce N. SHUSTER. 


NEW WORKS ON CANON LAW 


A small commentary which has been published in German on the 
Canon Law for religious organizations! is a welcome addition to the 
study of that part of the Code of Canon Law that deals with religious 
communities. The author had published a small volume on the same 
subject before the Code of Canon Law was published. In 1919 the 
second edition of that work took into account the new regulations 
of the Code; in the present third edition the entire matter has been 
revised and brought up to date, and the commentary follows the order 
of the Canons of the Code so that there is no difficulty in finding the 
explanations one is looking for. After the commentary has followed 
the Canons of the Code down to the dismissal of religious (Canon 
672) a few valuable and practical chapters are added concerning the 
elections in religious organizations, concerning the jurisdiction and 
other authority of superiors, concerning the administration of the 
property of religious, handling of Mass stipends, and administration 
of property in the missions of religious in the missionary districts of 
the Church. The book is very useful to students of Canon Law and 
to confessors. 

A small book has appeared on “Mixed Marriages and Their Reme- 
dies” that is very interesting.2 Discussions on the same subject have 
appeared in THe HomILetic AND PasToraL REviEw, and the author 
of the new book gives in one of the appendices to his work a summary 
of that discussion. There is much valuable information in the 189 
pages of the work. First, the canonical legislation on the prohibition 
to Catholics to marry non-Catholics is explained from every point 


1 Ordensrecht. By P. Dr. Joseph Jansen, O.M.I. (Ferdinand Schiiningh, Pader- 
born, Germany). 

2 De Matrimoniis Mixtis eorumque Remediis. By Rev. Francis Ter Haar, 
C. SS. R. (Marius E. Marietti, Turin, Italy). 
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of view; then the conditions under which a dispensation from the 
prohibition can be legitimately given are fully explained; finally, what 
can be done to stop the ever-growing evil of mixed marriages is ex- 
plained from various angles. Of special interest are the appendices 
in which are given the experience of the Church with mixed marriages 
in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England and the United States, 
There the reader can judge for himself from the expressions of the 
bishops of the various countries and from other sources how many 
souls are lost to the Church from marriages of Catholics to non- 
Catholics. 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





